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rank Lloyd Wright is perhaps the most influential 
figure in modern Western architecture. He is one 
of the few architects whose renown and influence 
have extended beyond the design community. A truly 
American artist, Wright was inspired by the newness 
of his nation and the beauty of its terrain to take a 
radical approach to architecture. His innovative 
designs grew from a concept based on natural forms, 
which he called "organic architecture." Its goal is to 
create beautiful structures that suit the environment, 
serve people's needs, and lift their spirits higher. 

Over two hundred books about Frank l.loyd 
Wright have been published, but little has been writ- 
ten about the continuation of organic architecture — 
until now. A Living Architecture explores the philoso- 
phy and principles that underlie organic architecture, 
explains why they endure, and illustrates how they 
may be applied. Through lavish photos and illustra- 
tions, the book presents an in-depth look at forty- 
seven design projects undertaken by Taliesin 
Architects, including residences, office buildings, 
hotels, concert halls, urban plans, a factory, and a 
palace in the desert. 

Founded by the author and other architects who 
studied and worked with Wright, Taliesin Architects 
has remained true to Wright s ideas to the present day. 
In a span of four decades, the firm has designed over 
1 ,300 projects worldwide. The representative projects 
in this book demonstrate the breadth of the firm's 
work and confirm that adherence to principle docs 
not necessarily limit the creativity of an architect. A 
Living Architecture is a revealing and inspiring explo- 
ration of the legacy of America's greatest architect. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Beautiful building? are true organisms* spiritually conceived; 
works of art) using the best technology by inspiration. 
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Left: Sunstream, Desert Springs, California — redefining the American borne. 



Below: Tfie Myers Residence, Scottsdale, Arizona — inspiration for the design 
came from nature's sculpture, giant beulden strewn over the site. 



Tin Itory of organic architecture is the search lor 
in Ideal, It is an exploration by mankind to 
I' i|,n in. I build beautiful structures [hat serve our 

I • make- inn livt-s U'Uit, and lilt our spirits high- 

• i \ living architecture will preserve our earthly her- 
il ".■ ni'i ['in hum id ihr vision ol a better future. It 
will forever he a i Imllcnge, a journey that never ends. 
I i. mk I luyd Wrightj heralded by many as the most 
ClWJvc and visionary architect in history, is the 
liiiliri of i!ij;.iniL an hitecturc. His work endures in 
large pan because of his timeless ideas, which are 
him |i.n,ihle from his architecture, Alive as ever, the 
I'M'" i ill In-, ideas and wisdom will long outlive his 
buildings. They will be his greatest gift to the future, 
i poaiiive influence lor generations ahead. 

Despiic the growing interest of the public in his 
wink, architecture today, as practiced by the profession 
iin I ! i - 1 1 -. 1 1 1 in iIil' .nademic world, has not yet caught up 
wiili these ide.ts, nui realized their true significance. 
< )vcr two hundred hooks have been written about 
I i ink Lloyd Wright, but little has been said about the 
toiiiiiiu.il inn ol organic architecture. He urged archi- 
"■' 1 1, it to copy his work, but to design (heir own 
forms according to principles. He never wanted organic 
iu iiua inre tn Ik.oiik' ,i Mylc, bui t" he a great idea rhai 
wmilil continue to evolve, lb ensure thai this would 
happen In left another legacy beyond bis buildings — an 
an hitci mill firm ami .1 m liool nl architecture, 

U'.i.hn)', ilii--, clloit ik.i.Kjihi oigauii .iiJiik\ uiit is 
the firm «>l lalietlrt Architect*, the continuation nl the 
nudin thai Wrighi started Togethei with thi Pranl 
I I • • s ■ I Wrighi School «■! \rchiicvuire and tin Ijlirtin 




1 1 llnwship, H carries on .1 neon h i«t ways in which an hi 
lecture ' .1 akc uui world .1 beitci plau i« livt in 

In 1932, Wrinln and hii wifd Olgivatirw, created th 
Lillian Fellowihipi a group ol young apprcntka who 
unit luim .ill i iv li the world. An extension of his archi- 
tectural ptacrice, it was an educational endeavoi based on 
experiential teaming, After Wrighi died in 1959, many of 
those who were studying and working with him stayed 

ill L11i1.M11 \n lii'.vi ■, \i l.iliesin (|iii)ni)uikeii 

Tally rain), architecture is a way ol life that embraces the 
concept of life-long learning. The wide range of activities 
and interests of the group creates a climate that nurtures 
the creative spirit. Over the past sixty-five years, more 
than one thousand young men and women have lived, 
Studied and wotked at Talicsin. These resident appren- 
tices come to learn organic architecture in depth — hy 
participating in projects in the studio, engaging in eon- 
siiuiiiuii, and sharing in community life and culture. 

What is our motivation, our passion? To build 
buildings that ale beautiful ancf in harmony with 
nature. To design architecture that inspires people to 
become better human beings. To make a contribution 
to the future of civilization. 

In a span of font decades. Talicsin Architects lias 
designed ovct 1,300 projects worldwide. The represen- 
tative projects in this book demonstrate the breadth of 
the work and confirm that adherence to principle does 
not limit ihe creative ability of an architect. 

Organic atchitectute may be better understood by 
identifying its essential qualities and observing how 
an infinite variety of forms can spring from simple 
and elemental ideas. 
Three objectives form the mainstream of this hook: 

■ To explore and define the philosophy and prin- 
i iples that underlie organic architect Lire, 
explain why they endure, and illustrate how 
they may be applied. 

■ lb encourage pubiU appreciation oi the quali 
lies that organic architecture contribute* CO OUJ 

lives and out environment. 

■ ft thlre with the world a virion nf how a hv 

■I. Kii i ( ii. mi; lift in ifi, in 
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''right is an inexhaustible t*ein ofth 
m sign that his fascination is waning. 

— Grant Carpenter Man 












Funk I IhuI Wiij-Jh was a man in the right place, at 
[In 1 righl linn' Before he was horn in 1867, his 
mot In i d« iili<i lie would become an architect. There 
i\ .in til J pioviili: "IKsiiny is not a matter or 'chance; 
11 is .1 111.1 mi i nl i In in i . 1 1 is mil a thing to br waited 



for; it is a thing to be achieved" During his childhood 
his mother imbued in Wright a love of nature, a love 
that became the greatest inspirational force in his life. 
Nature became his bible. lL We spell (iod with a capi- 
ta] G," he said, " and I spell Nature with a capital N." 




Far left: Frank Lloyd 

Wright with Wes Peters, 
jack Howe and Gene 
Maiselink. 

Frank Lloyd Wright with 
qpprrntica — be inspired 

the youth of the world. 



liiiw Hattrnbmy (trntt i ■ 
,i design ' ritiqut, 




His career started in Chicago, where there were 
many opportunities tor building following ihe great 
fire of 1871. His innovative ideas for structure were 
made possible by the availability of many new materi- 
als and con s t ruction methods — steel, sheet metal, n-in- 
foreed concrete, ptatc t;kss, and plastics. At the root of 
Wright's genius was his amazing ability for absorption, 
He saw everything in life as something to be looked 
into, something to learn from. Although Nature was 
his most significant teacher, he had many other influ- 
ences in his life. Largely self-educated, he was an avid 
reader, Among his many heroes were Thomas 
[erferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Bach, Beethoven, 
William Blake. Lao-tse, Leonardo da Vinci, Hokusai. 
Hirosbige, Walt Whitman, and Louis Sullivan. 

IL' opened bis Rot architecture) office in Chicago 
in I k i m. ht hla ideas and designs evolved, Wright 

In."., i m nl. in- .1 philosophy oJ what he termed 

1. 1-. tun .in bittt wire." At tin- time he entered the pro 
reunion, virtual!) ill art hitet a In the Wesct m world 



fnllrwi .1 ii idltlon >l ry! ind 

di .i|'.ii' 'l i 'ling in -'P' ■ illt 

formulas, the t laxsii al i 

they liillnwil "in Impoi i ] 
from I'uiiipi j \\ i ighi In II 

ihi i I Statei should luwi 

ui architecture ol its own and 

be Net mit to create it. Av shi 
defining force <il organ It 
architecture, he has added 
i iti nit-.iMi r.ibly to the quality ol 
una lives, lie did tun, Ii" 
cr, claim to invent organ!) 
irehitecture. Me Found Ii 
manifested everywhera in 

nature. He found evident 
architecture true to its time 
and place in the am icm cul 
tures of Persia, Hy/antiiini, 
China, Japan, and Pn 
< : 1. 1 K i m h i , i r i Amriu .«. 

The principles and D 

that he articulated are evidence nl his k him. nil ■■ m Ii 
for universal truth. Even Itis earliest work had ahum 

it the countenance of principle, and lis his wntl 

tinned to evolve one c;m .see both ideals ,nnl de,i n 
work. Wright saw architecture as 1 great lOUfCf 0) 
inspiration to mankind and was convince*! tli.it it 
must consrantly evolve and respond to new ttt hnolo 

gv, He believed thai strchiiecttire would I mil 

tribution to the great civilizations ol the I mute. 

He was convinced that lifelong learning i\ essciuul 
In an ideal society, the teachers, he observed) would be 
those who had achieved the high** level nl human 
development and had accomplished something worth 

while in life. Rill he found most learning institutions 
in be (lK-nietit.il and dogmatic. I le did mm bdievt cbsM 

tin- essentials of life couJd be taught hi i classroom 
they have m In experienced Education without 

enlightenment, hi * ont luded, is metet] i mat I 

conditioning, a diiii towards I j Wright 

looitt il fbi the day when those Involvid in in n it nt 



hn| religion realised thai shell InterttH and louree "I 
m i , | > 1 1 . i i ire one and the tame. 

Iwi'lUV YV.IIs .liifl 111', doth, h< hit,: Una! WnW jHlllcel 

i hi' world's leading on hieecaand Mhofatfi eo determine ilu 
hundred most significant bulldinggin the world in the past 
liiiikiliL'il ytais. twelve ol dwse (elected were by frank 
I Jnyil Wright fidlirtgwatu was at tin' lop <>1 tin- list and six 
i»l his designs placed in ihc top twenty- five. 

In 1949 he was awarded the AIA Gold Medal, rhe 
highest honor ol The American Institute of 
S i ■ hitccts. The citation read: 

■ Prometheus brought fire from Qfympus and endured 
the wrath of Zeus for bis daring! hit his torch lit other 

and man lived wore fully by their warmth. To tee 
the beacon fires be has kindled is the greatest reward fir 
■'.'. t'ht) has stolen fire from the gods. 

■ Trattk Lit/yd Wright has moi/ed men's minds. People 
from itlt aver the world believe in the inherent beauty of 
.itihttei litre which grows from need, from the soil, from 

\aturt of material. He if a titanic force in making 
I hem to believe. 

■ Frank Lloyd Wright has built buildings. Structure, in 
ht, hands, has thrown off stylistic fevers and taken its 
propci place as the dominant guiding force in the solu- 
tion of man's creatine physical problems. 

■ hank I loyd Wright has kindled men's hearts. An 

■,>i>ffr,i!ifrn of architects stands today as his living 
monument, Hy precept and example he has imparted to 
them tin courage to live an architectural ideal. They are 
u hinti, leaden/dp m our profession, themselves dedicat- 
ed t<> i rearing tmlci .tad bcautv, nut as imitators, but as 
tilth a f truth, 

■ // n fur that fimnigc. that flame, that high hearted 
h.'j; . that contribution to the advancement of an hitet 
tmal thought that this Gold Medal tht highest award of 

\mtnvan Instituu 9) \rchitecti is presented to 
ttayti U tight 




Otgimnna Lloyd Wright — rfje only an dial endures is 
that which carries a universal meaning. 



TAUESIN AND THE 
TALIESIN FELLOWSHIP 

There is no quest, no search possible to human endeavor that is not 
connected with and m some way producing that which is beautiful 

^FLLW 





Near Spring Green, Wisconsin, alongside the 
Wisconsin River, lies the lovely And verdant 
I.loyd Jones Valley. Ic was here that Frank Lioyd Wright 
worked as a young boy on his uncle James's farm, 
developing a work ethic and learning from nature. And 
it was here that his aunrs, Hlen and Jane Lloyd (ones, 
rounded the Hillside Home School in 1886. It was the 
first coeducational boarding school in rhc country, and 
its design was Wright's firsr architectural commission. 
Dedicated to the concept of experiential learning, the 
school was a radical departure from rhc educational 
pracrices of the rime, a noble experimenr that lasted 
until 1915. 

When Wright decided ro huild his home in this 
valley, he called ir Talicsin, a Welsh word meaning 
"Shining Brow." Talie-sln wraps around the brow of 
die hill; it is of the hill and not on it. Wright spent 
forty-eight years building and expanding Taliesin, 
rebuilding it twice after fires destroyed the living 
quarters. It has been called by many the most beauti- 
ful house in the world. 

In 1924, while attending a performance of [he 
Russian Ballet at Orchestra Hall in Chicago, Wright 
met Olgivanna Lazovich rlirjzenburg. She would 
become his wire for ihe next thirty-five years. 
i ►igivanna's views oti art, philosophy, and education 
wen similar to Im. Born iti Montenegro and educat- 
ed in Russia, ihe later studied ai ihe Institute for the 
Harmonious Dcvelopnteni of Man, nndei .i nm.uk 
U i nil. i i I CiurdjiclT (lurdjicfl i philosophy 
. Mil'i.i. k .1 die mil ■,■ i .11, 1 1 development <>t mi ml liean 
UkW. and ■! iIikmhIi < \m itemial It. mum 



Lilian) ll.w i, in n 

jiltniikimtUiT i, ,i ui.lv ill lit,- 



I , •)!!, i i !i,n a my ni»l 

j'titu fkilii blending art 
and ri< bneittgy, 




Wright's experience with the Hillside Home School 
and Olgivanna's [mining with liurdjietf gave them a 
similar approach to education, 

Ai this time, around the onset of the Great 
Depression, there was little architectural work in 1 lit? 
councrv. In 1928, Olgivanna said to her husband, 
"You have built many buildings and many more will 
come, Wliy run build people — build architects. 

KiiK.ii.' young men and b en in the philosophy 

and principles of organic architecture. They could 
leant by helping you with your work." 

Wright, who absorbed ideal as readily as a person 
li.ithcs, picked up the though* and immediate]) 

nurd planning. "No drafting board iFchitecTJ l"i 

us, they i hum ;-,i i 1 1 ui i I i.i mi-, into construction, learn 

iih i inn, ..I materials; learn Prom the bottom up, 



nor the top down. They can lis up the building', ,11 
Taliesin and Hillside ih.u need repair. They will have 
.1 i.oniplete lite, participate in all the allied arts." 

They began developing the idea ol a school fo] 
architects and artists. Deciding to call it the Hillside 
Home School for the Allied Arts, they invited I 
Friend, the Dutch architect Th. Wjjdcveld, who had 
previously published Wright's work, to join (hem in 
establishing and running it. Alter seeing the sad ton 
dition of the long descried buildings "' 'I"-' former 
whool. \X'i),f ■. . I.I ili'iLr .1 ilu idea nnleasible. 
Unable in acquire Funding the Wrights abandoned 
ill, idea, 

'i. i the thought of some son ol educational pro 

gram remained mm hi thcii minds. In 1932 

with i gren deal ol courage but wrj liul* n ■■ 



rhcj wr nt ,ilu .mI with ilii ii plan, urn on lui h ■> lnn.nl 

m i>(ii' ,i\ oil^lD.illy planned, bill iikhi h* used on 

hitrcture. I'hi* was 1 1 1 l ■ birth ni the Taiictin 

luwship. ,i unique ■ ducatiorval idea based on ■ ■]•■ 
t J i< .11 ning. 

\\ 1 1 u> nt i. l", •. .ii hi I nut i , ill over the world to work 

llh Wrighl in his studio. Hie fellowship produced 

tin construction drawings for Fallingwater, the 

lollivttitn Wax Administration Ktiilding. the 

i hcim Museum .uul over lour hundred more 

hI hit designs, Over halt nt these designs were oon- 

• ted, 'Hie Fellowship also rebuilt and expanded 
ili- buildings .n Talicsin and Hillside, adding a new 
KHldiu. In 1937. i hey started building Taliesixi West, 
■ winti i i.inipus in the Arizona desert- The Talicsin 
K'llnwfibip was largely A self-sufficient community 
llJld, during the years of the Second World War, opcr- 
,ii. <l (he laliesiri farm and grew its own food. In addi- 
tlitn lo work in the studio, construction and the farm, 
1 1 Mi ivvship lift- included Looking, shopping, cleaning, 
landscaping, cultural and social activities. Everything 
' i'liii-i! ii> ,tn. hitcciurc, and architecture became a 
Wiiv nl life. 

I here is insufficient space to include the names of all 
if, Ijihcstfl Fellows, new over a thousand, but three 
(land out. I'liey were known as West, Jack, and Gene, AJ[ 
i.i were i It. titer members, joining the Fellowship in 

' I ■ oi tti n lie thereafter, and each made .t unique and 
wiling comrihutton. 

Will i.i ii i Wesley I'eicts was both an architect and 

*n en Working with Mendel Gliekman, a for- 

ipprcntice, he did the structural engineering for 

llmoHi ever) building that Wright designed after 

I" '• ' \\Vn was able to combine his engineering ahil- 

nli .i lein.uk.ililv . re.ilive design talent, and after 

I iln mii Architects was lormed, he designed many of 

mi-, inajoi buildings until bis death in 1991. 

hid Mi. Wrighi was alive, the membefi ol the 

Fellowship wen .ill, to some extent pencils in hi* 

i.i 'i.i None tuuld compare with |ohn Henrj I I owe. 

known as |a< 1. In d rning, Mi Wright would i 

ii. dialling board .mil in ileal bold Inn'. sketch 




nut the plan, section, and elevations for a design con- 
cept. Not until he had the idea clearly articulated in 
his mind, in three dimensions, did he commit ii to 
paper, jack would take his sketches and with light- 
ning speed turn them into presentation drawings, He 
could lay out a two-poini perspective so fast that it 
seemed his pencil must catch on fire. 

Gene Massclink served as Mr. Wright's business 
manager. He was also a fine artist. As he absorbed the 
principles of organic architecture he became fascinat- 
ed by rhc nature parrcrns that inspired Wrights work. 
Gene created beautiful abstractions, murals, and 
graphic designs, A warm, kind and gentle soul with a 
fine sense of humor, he had the knack of uplifting 
everyone's spirits. 

Talicsin attracts fme people and, given the chance, it 
brings out i he best m them. These three, and many 
other fihesiii Fellows, are no longer alive, but their 
WOltt lives on. 

lo 1 S '-H! Wright established the Frank IJovd 
Wrighi found. ,i- the repository of his life's work. 

Win II Ik ill, .1 hi 19V), tWCIIt) Mx vr.MS .lllel St. j» 

tin I.iIn'.u, fellowship, nlgivaiuu assumed tin leud 



T&arriwork — the spirit of 
independence, imtinci, 
and cooperation. 
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Ill SVILLE 
RMJNG 
CENTER 

ni.i 

i | i -Vchltec! 

mi t f li.lt n />ri)fzn in nl in- 1 1 tin 1,/gy, William 

iiU'll I he pLunuii!', til .1 perfuming 

I I kmi architects, a rare or unique 

'In nl'ili mi-s nl aesthetically critical space 
ili inriiplo ic-iiiimlogy, the sensitive 

\\ pi»'l> ill dependencies, the unremit- 

tn Iti ■ Qlldilmu.s nl ".ellvorv ])cr 

I n< ■>!,. .hi It ,i projet i one of die most 



■ I- in mdUjg .in trchiteci tvti encounter* li (ten 1 1 • ■ 

.iiilitu-ki appro* In-. iIi.ii HspiiiiMhiliiv without bo* 
cialijed qualifying experience. lUieoin Architects qual- 
ify (in i mi .inniiidji, both from individual capabilities 
ami from long-continued teamwork on many per- 
forming arts projects." 

A hu tiding tor the performing arts Ls a good-time 
place, so it should have about it a sense of fun. Like- 
good music and drama, the building itself should 
convey a spirit of both Btckemeni and tranquillity. To 
achieve this requires an integration of innovative 
design with practicality and technology, visual and 
acoustic excellence, puhlk comfort, and ease of access 
and egress. When sound and light, music and color 
comhine harmoniously, they exeri a magical quality 
and uplift the human spirit. 

The multipurpose civic theater-auditorium for 




Fur left: Th? character of 
the design identifies this as 
it place of entertainment. 

l-eft: A performing arts 
center is an amalgam ef 
technology, aesthetics, 
Hfta common sense. 



I II right . )', f'/tfl till, 
ItHiCti i'ii principles 

antfy star, i 
fresh forms. 

Below: Space is a 
continuum and needs 
free expression. 



ttartlesvillc scats I.KOO pcopli m a continental 

figuration, providing excellent sight] ines By electro 
mechanical means, the physical and acnihik.il tun 
formation of the stage and auditorium cm In- adjusi- 
ed to provide an optimum environment lor a variety 
of types of performing arts. These include concert, 
opera, musical theater, string and chamber orchestra, 
L 1 . 1 ii., t . drama, and lecrure, 

A flexible recital and rehearsal hall accommodates 
music, dance, and theater lor an audience of 230 peo- 
ple. A community hall is used as an exhibition gallery, 
for trade shows, flower shows, forma! balls, conven- 
tions and banquets tor 500 persons, 

"We haven't had to go looking for shows — they've 
been calling us," said managing director, Gary Moore, 
"The acoustics are outstanding. You tan stand on the 
stage and converse with iomeone in the back of the 
hill in a normal voice,*' said critic I im Wood. 





HOSPITALITY AND 
RECREATIONAL 










i ' 



o»ri til tin- A/itatut Hiltmuir 




•I"> i lift .m.i where our personal 

(flit' r depth tn our design ability. 

ml | I [In- liiisjtii.ili! v industry is 

N II •• um*. We have acquired a 

I ' >' I ■ n| die meaning id hospitality. 

n lumii to ovei Miii.ooO visitors a 

I i (niiiiumiiy has many house- 

Hl| *r limit, m'ivc mcails, ck-an ap.it t- 

ind i mi it, mi 
lu'd i n m several different types. Many 
i> es, but in general, hoteliers 
• il»ii| lite) warn their hotel tn he so 



Inviting and the experience so good, so memorable, thai 
guests will wont to return. A satisfied guest will sptead 
the word about the it good experience. Management 
wants an outstanding design that incorporates efficient 
ope tat ions and supports the success and profitability of 
their project. This is a very competitive industry, and in 
order to provide the highest level of service, a hotel or 
tesrautant needs to be highly functional. 

Designing a hotel is one of the most exciting things 
that an architect can do. A hotel is a world in itself. Ir 
includes a wide diversity of activities — sleeping, dining, 
tecteation, entertainment, shopping, and conferences. 



The C/uifbausg in 
Manila, the Philippines. 
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Design fir the 240-room 
Reef Colony Resort on 
Ambergris Caye in the 
Giribbean. 



Business, leisure, and social activities art- pan of the 
mix. A hotel is often host to people from other parts of 
the world. I: is also a host in another sen.se, since it is 
frequently the place that represents the standard ot 
quality of an entire community to out-of-town guests. 

Our goal in hospitality design is to create a sense of 
luxury without depending on. extravagant materials. 
The goal of a hotel is to provide good service. As 
architects, we can support the hotel star! in making 
rheir guests feel pampered. A good hotel will make the 
guests feel that they have a home away from home. 

The Plaza Hotel in New York established a policy 
called "Everybody sells the strawberries." Years ago, 
they received a large shipment ol delicious Mt,nvl ■ I 
tics. The manager called the mure siafl togrtbct and 
Mked them to tell the giiesis. Bellboys, ftlcwMOI "I" ' 

iton 01. uds, cUrki, doormen everybodj In ch« 

hotel would i m ■« nlapmon. Tlw idea mi i 

,,, RMuidoui i i "i.l iln i ..-Id much more thui 



strawberries. The architect's job is i<> ite.m i | 
that the entire staff loves to work in so ninth 
their enthusiasm spreads to their gUCKJ 

As more and more people today are pla« «l in ^ 
tary jobs., wc are becoming increasingly awan itl 
importance of exercise as a part of phvsual liMI 
More of our free time is dcvuied lo ro. u-.ituhi 
ties which often involve the wholt I. Iv 

The clubhouses, ski lodges, and othci I 
i.iulittcs that we have designed, while havli 
specialized functional requirements, .ill duUN 
consideration: ihcy are pl.ufs h H people I hi i 
thei) design is m provide .111 riivimnm. ut where 
pie tan relax, have fun, tunned with eaih odicl 
«H ID loiiih willi ii.uuu- 

I ., .,,. ,,,, u. hitct iuie I"! hospital t) ni'l I 

.limit is an (ippoiiimiiv i> "• uviioini 

prtwidi |" ople with ■< mome I" " li 

1. ll, , 1 in I I a. "I I 




I . Il I huh <f!yr in 

tjie IWfiWlj/w I h-lh wis 

rinr ww fifth? iitnum. 

Below: Design for the 
300-room Vines Resort in 
Western Aniridia. 
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Bona biltmore 
iii l expansion 



B7 

. I I, ■ 

it lotii v.i.il.iiir wild i he hospitality indus- 

I kl incense. < >n |une 20, 1973, the 

In il> -if.in <l A i izona Biltmorc Hotel 

I .ii i mi ii ly, ii w,is unoccupied. In those 

Kl.. 111,111% deseri resorts, closed for 



\i the i tin, .ii ilu ill alarm fire, ch< hotel wu 
owned b] Wlej Induitrlei ru company li.nl pur- 
chased Ii from I'liil Wrigley nnly iwi) week 1 , he fore. 
Whrn i In- snu.ki tlijuil, ilu devastation was nhvi- 
ims. The rod and top Booi were gutted, the floors 
below in ruin. Taliesin Architects was asked if we 

could restore t In.- hotel in time leu .i 1'rii.L- W'-urrlmii^t,- 

vein ion, whi< 1 1 was hooked foi Septembei 29, ust 

eighty -one days away. 

Working closely wiihihcj. R. Porter Construction 
Company, we fulfilled out commitment. The roof 
w.i> n, iimval. ulr.U'K'iJ, .nul .1 new ^>ppt-i rnol 

installed. Ceilings and walls were replaced, entirely 
new plumbing, air conditioning, and electrical svs- 



VZ: 



m 



Thr architectural experi- 
esse is memorable — it 
brings the guests hack. 








Hill-. installed, [i i m il »aiwl workmen to 

complete thi« job, working went) fouj houi -dulo. 
fen i lu entiri i igh ■ o\ ■ d i 

Virtually the entiri Rrmol raJiesin Architect! pa 
cicipated. We moved into the cortages at the back o\ 
the hotel, There were no useful drawings of the bold 
and we had. to start from scratch. We produced con 
struction drawings Tor the contractor just minute* 

ahead of the crews whu were pouring u>u< d 

installing framing. 

The scope of this incredibly fast-track project ma) 
be appreciated by just one statistic — after new ait 
conditioning ducts and electrical systems were 
installed in the lobby, dining room and cocktail 
lounge, the ceilings were re-plastered, rhen gilded 
with 376,000 sheets of gold leaf, each skilllully 
applied and carefully hand-burnished. We combed 
[be country for the few artisans still alive who wt n 
skilled in this special work. Many of them 1, 
since retired, They climbed up on rolling scaffold 
and worked long hours, finishing the backbreaking 
task on schedule, 

We custom-designed new Axminster wool carp 
fot all the public atea. Woven in Ireland, they weir 
flown ro Phoenix a few days before the deadline. The 
hotel reopened right on schedule, with every trace m 
the fire gone and every inch of every room compl< " 
ly refurbished. 

Over the next seventeen years, we designed ihr 
Paradise Wing, the Valley Wing and Terrace Court, 
adding 400 rooms. We designed a conference cents 
restaurant, and a fitness center Every five years iM 
complerely refurbished the guestrooms and publU 
spaces. Throughout this period, the Biltmote ro < m A 
the Mobil Five-Star award every year. 

As the hotel ownership passed from lalley to the 
R.isil.uid Corporation, we continued to design add] 

liims aad improvement*. The hotel opened j i 
rottodi .mil construction had to in- done so as not to 

.Imurh die guettt, forking with the tr », wt 

deviled imiov-iiive method* "I febin-nuin i in ">«' 
, bl • •■I" 1 W comtru t. t I>iil>|i>< 
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77w (hmgtrif—ibe beamy of the 
ivtnw fitlktuers the rxrr/ktu ctmint. 



Kicht: IhfC^Ui 

— in i m dumn embttiisheJ 

wtth 4 tenth oftrunsiu- 
ffflf calar. 

Below: Itrwse I +urt n , 

ftttti UttrUM M nMft, 



vutuall) I .11 ill. I I i arpciv lurai 

tun-. Ii^hi fmurcv logo jnd guprnn jnd (.rutuwan 
were Lusiom Jeugrtrd by Uicmh jrmti. inJudirtg 
Kay RatienrHiry, )«ihn Hill. Cornelia Bricrk jnd 
Hetoisc ChriM.i. 

During tht- vti-jts i Ii.ii wi were eiigj^cd U ihc 
rlfW W M Bile more, we worked with nunv diriirmi 
hold owner*, manager*, nuff. contractor*, and *ub- 
CMOKMtt. The (.onimton, MM Sundt 
Construction Co. and Kit Jul) Contractors invented 
MUM rrrmrk.iMv innovative Construction tcihniqucA 
thai reduced labor and expedited construction time. 

Nome year* ago the hoed passed to new ownership 
and the inter ion arc now quire different. 
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iQHONO 
M RENCE CENTER 



I I 95 

f. An I iti 

i in. iir. in ,m existing bote! is a chaJ- 

■• ■ « ■■ 1 1 1 1 n I ■, niiisi be done with mini- 

hi guests and under compressed 

Miothei Five Nur property that we 

ilu Moulder* Resort, owned and opei 

•" Ow I ii '.i task was a minor 



revamping the Wbmen'i Lockei Room 11 rh« 
'"■I' 1 ii-i'l "i 1 iii- I cd us ro designing a new Spa 

mil l-i 1 1 »f rS-N ( i-iiu-i, 
We did Minn.' inu-inu iI.m^ii Iuj tin.- dining room 

and eventually added a new facility, tlu- Tohono 
( inference i lemer, Tohono is a part of the El Pedr^al 
I., nival Marketplace, home to ■* group of exdusivi- 
shops and a 300-seai outdoor amphitheater. We were 
careful to blend our large addition into the existing 
buildings at El Pcdregal, Attention was paid to func- 
tion, flexibility, acoustics, lighting, and environmental 
systems. Although the purpose of the building is com- 
mcrrial, the design is humanized through its curved 
shapes, sense of scale, and warm desert colon and tex- 



Inspiration jhr the design 
came from the giant 
boulders on the sire. 
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The ti: 
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■8 'I i i'i 'In' i"- ■■ "■- - 1 1 in. 'i ii. 

|»|»i r, ill mi. i. i inn-. ..I tlir nus 

... ill. Mil' 

I lull, urn w;iis SS(| .mil i.in 

t "ii" l< viiii;', munis. A full han- 

«> i ' i lip 1 1' ility, A special feature is a 
nlihv/prduiiuion aria, which has 

1 ill rl pens iuhii an otirdoor 

■ fl i«)« ii. .n.l I'. hi. .. ,i ating make (his 

It iijn) mcktiils and views of the 

I Mil-, and descn sunsets, Tin 

1 I .1 ■ ■ i ■■ ■ as .in an t;alU-ry. A busi- 
iilmiimi i.itnv m'IHus f"< ■! ..■ . . ■• [! 

• ' |'li ., i i ind computers. 

I .1 I I lulmtiu is a branch «f [lie 

' luity known for its collec- 

I A in. 




[ - n I <-, ahsirmt de.n'g*i 
tnLiy <,tn<ri to prmn t lS>r 
door from dinu.ty, 

Below; The boardroom 
— understated elegance. 
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ii Springs resort 

■ hi 

'h, An Ini. 

" i I <l lies .1 quici green valley th.it iv 

t"i" »'" i ' "I tin' wnild. A tirifffdpon SKtunfy 

1 1 i in'. ii. ! \r> niivcs .in.] 

' I hit if,". Milwaukee. Madison, and 

lumvri iiMtu^L. Hie ml ling hills are 



1 1 lit k with u.ik. hull, .in*! ln,i|iL , i ■ 1. 1 in -.pots when llli 

" itl» i ««h hai washed rosy, a golden colon sandstone is 
n tied In the Ml, the green colon pus una myriad 
shades of net. gold, and amber, 

Nestled along .i bluff at tlu- side of this valley, the 
iLMiri Imtcl ovL'iluob .i 27-hole golf course. To soft- 
en the impact, the four stories are stepped back as 
they rise, carefully fit into the contours of the land- 
scape. Because of the terraced design, golfers are not 
Confronted with the impact of a large structure. 

There are eighty luxury suites, each with a view ter- 



•* u 






The resort has its own 
private valley, fitrest, 
and go/f course. 



i 




The clubhouse — colon mid 
textstra blend with the 
natural charm of the site. 



race thai looks ovei the goll coursi 10 th( wooded 
bills. A lull range nl aim-uiiics is included rest an 
rant, bar and grille, conference facilities, an Utetooi 
swimming pool, spa and sauna, .i fimess center, A 
clubhouse and pre* shop serve the golf course. Nearby 
are fourpJcx cottages, Guests are M first surprised CO 
find such an elegant destination resort much closer 



ili in I l.iw iii 01 I hi < iribhcaii 

Native sandstone and li >umi walk jo laid 

horizontal I. in. I'., emulating the way the Mum It 

toiind in the tjUJnv. Skip™, mlois, and n M| 

all designed i" I'Uinl wiili the natural di. I \M 

site, ,ui example "I 'mankind m hatiimin i ulti i '\\4M 
in competition, with nature. 




lORTOWN INN 





V An lntei 1 



limited north <>i Los Angles, cou- 
nt hi ml ill I 24 acres of water. "I he 



Ii.iiIxm Ii.in slipv f u i several 1 1 1 < • i ■ ■- .i 1 1 > I lio.nv 
Waiertroiu pmpniy is s^uc- n Southern California. 
MM tlie C fiasta! Commission puis severe restrictions 
dii building near the water, There are very few hotels 
on the West Coasi located right on the ocean, so this 
property is exceptional. 

Harbortown Inn is the vision of entrcprenetir- 
ilLTclupcrs J i ■ I . f i Sanderson and I red Buulincau. [hi 
2S()-room resort hotel, occupying twenty acres, is set 



Gardens and interior 
courts provide shelter 
from the ocean winds. 






^ * 




Above: Rvmuitic archi- 
tecture is architecture of 
the spirit. 

Right: Harbartmun Paint 
is a time-share village 
surrounded try water. 



inside Hie harbor itself, virtually surrounded by boats. 
Every room han a private halcony or patio with a view 
ni the marina, and is designed to capture the romance 
and excitement of waterfront activity. 

The hotel consists of three separate parts. Guesl 
registration occurs at the main hotel and conlerence 
center, There are three floors of guestrooms. 
Amenities include a coffee shop* swimming, hot tub, 
tennis, and gardens. 

On an adjacent parcel, connected to the main hotel 
by a pedestrian bridge, is a "hoatel." The hoatel bu 
forty-four boat slips so that guests can moot their 
l>n. ii', ..wruiglu, It provides ^ut'Sl ,n mniinod.iiKiiis fur 

the two hundred live aboard fkmiiiei in the marina u 

wi II ai fol t.n litMiien who keep thdi boflU In ili> Ii.h 
I)im lli, imildiiiii iin In, i i ii I i. ",i, mi, mi <ml 














The main bote! and 
conference center. 



i'tmiitnur/u art irttimatt 
whirlpool (fits set in 
jhtwer gardens. 




The hotel captures the 
romance and excitement 
of the harbor. 








"N. 



K"! 




^ir 



thai ri'rrynnr hoi .1 

!■>;!.': I <<)»lt I'lflV. 



1 tli lix iv four guestrooms above. 
H jt.in ll.ilmiuwn Poini. is Lk.hi-iI on .1 
'1 iilnM 1i tmisists of sixty-seven tirnc- 
Hp Willi .1 lirt'phiu*, sitting room, and wet 

•tMi> I1.1 I'll jfs with .1 gLvi windshield, 

linn li i lie tiLCiin winds, 

1 iiuic ,ii M.irhorrtiwn Inn .ire [he 

^■ta, l.iIIi'J IWIjHuttis. Surrounded by 

■I r ilnitu'd structures arc open 

'H'l li I ■ I- 1I1.11 v Inst wlnu 

I I In I'liuLiiums serve as a conser- 

Im<I . in. I ..1I1. 1 iropit.il plants. 




Guest room hnltonirs 
overlook the marina 
and 2,000 boats. 








Anbinrruir is mrttiiinv iiitxtriothiy 
i.hihtf to tiinf, jiliUf, iititi )'itttiii>/iiiii/ 
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WAIKAPU VALLEY 
COUNTRY CLUB 

Mi mi. I lowall 

Dote Completed 1994 

John Kattenbury, Architect 

The Waikapu Valley Country Club nestles aomian- 
.ihly into its site in the foothills of the west Maui 
mountains. Its dome roots blend with die rolling Kills 
and bunkers of the championship golf tours*. The 
colors and textures of the building blend inio the ter- 
rain. An adapt. 1 1 ion oi .in unbuilt Wright design, die 
iluhhnuw was Constructed fifty years atter the design 
was first conceived. 

The developers, Pundy Yokouchi and Howard 
Hamanioro, asked us tor an original Wfjghr design, 
so we vcarched our archives. In the forties. Wright 



Sympathetic to hi mitttr- 
til envimnmtrtit — -the 
domes rt"/w the g»if ntursr 
bunkers and rotting hills. 





The building conveys a 
sense of welcome. 



had designed a magnificent home for Fort Worth, 
Texas, It was not built, so he later adapted the design 
for an estate home in Atapuico Bay, Mexico. It ioo, 
was never built. In 19S7, when Marilyn Monroe and 
Arthur Miller asked him to design their home in 
C 'nmicvMciit, he adapted ihr t oim-pt <m< < .>•,■ .tin, hut 
n w.i.s destined to remain on paper. 

I'lic Waik.ipn CiubhoUM if I synthesis OJ iliese 

ilnc i • in i n cUtlgni, I Ik building ha* 68,000 iqutn 



feet of space, much more than the origin*! 

design. To preserve the design prop 

twt) third 1 . <>1 the st I'LU'iitrt- In-low y,t I 

pro shop, meeting rooms, dining i> , ■ 

arc "it the n|i|it T level. The mcn'i mu\ wofl 
n rooms, lap.iiie.se lino, poll < ,ni Mm tj || 
nam ■ an ill Im .h. ,| I . 1 1 1 1 ■ In J...-. |il 

The rool d the main di p ii 4 

<li. ink u 1 dome with .1 " ii-. .1 .li inn ti 1 1 1 



Left; The Lobby features 
an eight foot diameter 
art glass ceiling panel. 




|m mult I'.nli' iii iliis skylight i.s an inverted 
tlr ill mm nitric rings of IK-inch-diam«er 
Milling AiDiuul this lire concentric wood 

i .. i UMIt ill .>il II mil. 

M i ■ i . i -ii ml oui to capture the panoramic 

IH> lln il n til Mini lii-s die j;i'(.-nl fstillLl 

ILL J il ! I lie c rarer emerges from the wreath 
iJiui umiiIIv surrounds it, This extraordinary 

lit 1 1 'I ii I "'i side hy die hint' waters ol tIu 

» * nli i mountain behind and green rail t nurses 
N ll" ■ I'lUnMiu- 1i.i<, ,iu idyllic setting. 
■d to i he highest levels n! i|uality hy die 
I, I hedging ( ommutimi ( nmpany, ti waa 

III* I law, t in. in At !mn in. hi Aw. ml (in 

mi Ui*H III. | In Illllitv.lllVi l|M III l Mill Ii II 
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Below; the quality of 
organic architecture is 
dynamic, nor static. 
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A building loi niiiimeivial use, he it an office, b.triL 
■Old or m.imit.K turnip facility, must he eminent- 
ly functional, h addition to irs practicality, its design 
should provide an atmosphere thai inspires those who 
work t lu-re. 1 he >.[rtiLiure also selves -i> -in imii tor its 
user, expressing the quality of the service or product 
that the company provides. It is physical evidence of the 
chancier of the company. In the case of a mulii -tenant 
building, its design becomes an essential sales tool to 
.iiiriii iiess tenants and keep old ones. 

Our goal in designing a building for commercial 
me is to utMif .1 facilit) that attracts client-, .unl .m:- 
.turners and, at the same time, creates a better place for 
the employees to work. The product iviry of cmpl 










/V.J; 

Itmi.liuy tn V 



Htifc. 




Above: Blood Services 
Offices in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Right: Blood Service* 
Officer — the translucent 
sunshade controls heat 
and light. 




\\ directly linked 10 profits, and a healthy. etkvti\c, 
and beautiful environment is vital to efficiency, I he 
quality of the workplace, in other words, is worthy ol 
,i thoughtful investment by the company ili.it wet ii, 
in. b it critically tfifecti mottle and output, Thk is as 

inn 1 fbl ,i fa rim It il 11 fbl ,m office, 



■ i 'ii i 



while varying greatly in form, size, .mil ; 

one rhing in common- -the qu.ilnv ni In 
tbeir design. In an age ot blank I ■ ■ • i 

steel, and high technology, we ted 

tout than ever that the workplace nurtufl 
tial hitman qualities. This we Jn through (I 
use of materials, textures, and warm mini 
balanced daylight and an fki.il light ""I ' 
consideration lor hunuii K&li 

More and more people nt"/ I ■ • ■« ■ultMJB 
their workstation, This piru n| equipim-itl i 
the way that we ihtiik ahmti i lit » ml 

mem, rs|iu r.ilh v. ii.Ii regard in h}>l y llllj 

coin tort. 

Ai electronic technology ailvaiu.es, into it 
workforce is finding ways m wtuk ,n I 
also in i\\ work in i ars and on planes Irli plttKJ 

vuii i in. id, express deliven ulctonl n 

putcn, and the 1 n i nr i hanging ill I) 



i i ...i i.... 
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M< OLM TOWER 
ID IIBERTY 
TIONAL BANK 

■ i 1966 

I tiers, Arc.biiecl 

pn side I the I iiicoln Income 

- ■ ■ 1 11 1 >.ni v, asked us w design an. office 

In I i niiwilk-. Kl'ikiilLv, Wvs ['tiers had an 

I hi ^teen-story structure would be 

I liov M building; ih.it is, it would be large- 

■ ilii tap down, The pi im iplc behind this 

lli i> ml i\ strong in tension while concrete is 

I Cuiii|.n \Mnn, Although all tall buildings uti- 

1'iinii-, iti compression, steel is actually 

i in teni i than compression. Witness 

llrni biidgi wiili relatively tiny cables span- 

lnl IS lIl-.I.IIHl- 

IniMi was i hiki r uctetl by first building a 

I"" mI luu.J, ti'te. I'Iil- tore was iliji- 

I 1 , die same form whs. re-used lor each 

ill- inn uimaiiud the elevators, stairs, and 

l " 1 • ■ re i.intilevered out from the 

H^ (Jit fuming far the fifteenth and sixteenth 
] ■ i ion cables were then dropped to the 

■n thi lit m<i | mi. i llic steel framing for 

• 'I"" 1 v. i. I ili.h a ted «>n the ground and 

B(lt v. i'. pulli-il uj. mho place and hung from 

ibl'-v I he thirteenth Hour followed, to be 

■ i" above, ami mi forth. Framing the 

•ft m y- t was i tvict i hau constructing them 

|'l 'I" il' .i n. ■■ Hi inii ikii minimis provid- 

inn nit rentable space. 

1 I" rli' ■ and the elevators run 



t concrete grille 
pmt'im i mfiii twitiiif a ii 

both practical md itntktUi 
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'i I utarrcd mi the top floor. By the time 
"■" being lifted into place, the 

^•" I c rented The smicture was 

to build because the cables ilut bang 

ii' i 'i smaller than the steel columns of 

I construction, ind tht only footing 

H I* XII. I. Ill , 

I |<rr».iM ii , ml. mi v\.||| .u is 

' M. . . uli 1 1 hi. 1 1 1 1- 1 1 ,. r\ UK I -i 1 1 < mill 
H III III! I i Ii n% i nil A lTM.IIH.ini .11 llir niCll I I 
I I - v iii 'Hiiili ».i , I , |, v.iiiii iImi i mi-. 




at "HtO feet per minure or cruises at 50 feet per minute.. 
The innovative and cost-effective design allowed 
for an accelerated construction schedule. Rental 
income received ahead of a normal schedule, togeth- 
ti with Cost savings from the reduced weight of steel, 
made the venture exceptionally profitable. At the base 
■ ii i he tower, a Lip reflecting pond and fountain 
doubles u a cooling tower for the air conditioning 
system, Adjoining Hit- building is s hank in the 

||'l il" I il" n\ Nation, il h.ntk. wiiit It was 

designed iu pari ■>! th< complex 



Above left: Thefioonare 

hung from above — there 
are no exterior bearing 
walls, only screens. 

Above right: Interior 
space h biid out with max- 
imum fiexiiiiljiy. and dm 
litfit nucha nmy office. 




Mirrored ceiling* tint! mtumw prnrif/e virm 
qj (he .iHtmiiiihil,- (mm 4 very dim tiott, 



y. 



CEDES BENZ 
DWROOM 



l !• 'i> . | 



1982 

• n ndia B 



i Irvil <>l i|. iim, I'litoriiiiiuf, and crafbman- 

■ in uitomobilci ii legendary. The qual- 

tmmi cm I'.irk Avenue, which first sold 

I ■fin .iiuj i| u < n r I , ., turnun Mercedes 

the quality of these automobiles. The 



1 ' ' ■■' |! ■ I HcmoMw b achod bi the 

pameroui ind aching, itmotpluit ,,i rh, i»iwmom. 

Aucomobilei in dupkrped on a turntable, and cus- 
tomers can ascend j ramp to view them from a high- 
er j.ngle, A circular mirror above the turntable pro- 
vides birds-eye views to that every aspect of the coi 
can be appreciated. Mirrored columns expand the 
sense ol interior (pact They also create a variety of 
vignette images of the cars on display. Interior plant- 
ing areas with F ccn foliage soften the hard surfaces of 
mirrors and metal 

All (he furnishings were custom designed by 
fidiesin Architects and the showroom appointments 
match the craftsmanship of the automobiles. 



Organic means intrinsic, 
wfjm the e k urm & e r of the 
design grows from its 
function. 
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THE BANK OF 
SPRING GREEN 

I Ing Green, Wisconsin 
Completed: 1972 
William Wesley Peters, Architect 

Despite its small sine, under 1 0,000 square feci, this 
bank tuts a spacious quality. Although the nature of Its 
business is OOWaactdal, it establishes an image in the 
Oomnmnhy as a Friendly bank. The open and informal 
lobby it designed to a0C0inmtidlte community mcnings 
during non-hanking hours. Allowing die (ommuniiv ro 
use the bank this way creates the best possihle public 
relations. Mulliple use nl spur is also a good way to save 
our planets energy and resources. 



A fireplace creates a warm 
and inviting ambience. 





After banking hours the 
lobby is used as n neigh- 
borhood meeting space. 



Behind rhe eighr teller stations arc five private 
offices. Bookkeeping and work areas are screened 
from the public area by a sound-absorbent partition. 
The lobby carper is a soft, burnt-orange color. The 
fireplace creates a warm and inviting ambiance, espe- 
cially welcome in the winters when the temperature 
often falls to sub-zero. The native limestone walls arc 
laid up will) some stones projecting <>ut, Stomal CO 
the way ib.n ii is found in local quarries. Stone 

tiuvmry is loinr.isied with oak paneling. The win 
dowi ire oi precui concrete, integrally colored to 

blend wnli ill' limi i N.iiin.il lighting in '!>< 



lobby comes from the continuous band i>l wi 
as well as a skylight- A lounge lnr the eiuplo) 1 1 
bles as a board of directors room, and I i I 
fireplace, 

The curved {onus reinforce the kclinn nl << 
and comfort, relieving much «>( tlic nuimooul 
nudity associated with hanks in rhc past. I In i lm 
ii nl rhi design reflects rriendlincfis and rh( ' 

walls provide a feeling ol | enion r\ltli 

trans* tiom coda) in elei > . <ln "• 

ibis rural community irlll warn to lire I 1I1.11 iIium 
hum iln l> ml m uli ill- ii bic savings 



IS AND ROCA 
W < >IFICES 



,i, i 

itik.ini-v >(iul .1 Innjf-ifmc friend 

"|-"'. '"■ -'IT" ■ iated fine art 



in, I owned .in exwuiw i oik n oi paiiuingv in the 

I '". pmctla li.ul siarted io expand Jiitl headed 

us 10 remodel hrs law office*, The firm continued CO 
glow .mil h 1970 mi 80 large rhat they decided to 
move to the new J ; im National Bank Building, By 
now they needed 40,000 square feet of spate. Orme 
h.id icveral requests—he wanted to connect the two 
floors wild a spiral staircase and he needed lots of wail 
space for his an ooliectiotL Recognizing the impor- 
tance of his support staff, he wanted the secretaries to 
have an especially good workspace. 



fhe reception Inhby — a 

W&rm feeling of 'congenial- 
ity and quiet efficiency. 





Trpi'i idjhor pia » — mak- 
ing the tmrkipace both 

f n Hi annul and frifti/ily. 



The firm practiced democracy. At their weekly 
meetings, young attorneys were encouraged to chal- 
lenge older attorneys. To be a good lawyer, said 

< » ', mil in 1 1 m urn lie .id. ml <il eithci v.nn oppOS 

ing lawyei in ili. judge. I le warned thi.s ipil ii ol \\> • 

lllim hi be Iril'i In! Ill ill. ullli > I ivnlM III .U I i 
I lllS. Wt" pill gl.lSS Jtlflg I I |' ill ih. mi. m. u | i mi 



tions, expanding the sense til space and iiuiodudB 
natural light into the interkit offices. 

Ovt'i i he vears we cniuiniied in design .i.Mn 

ili. ii office end in 1987. the) moved once again, m \\ 
Rcrautitncc Squw i m rbj hi um 1 ■ i i i I ■ I n i ( •. (M 

w< .1 .ii-.in <l linn ..Mi. i . B) now theii mnlj 
ipoi e had grown m l hi. nun iquure leet. lii I* lii i 




I onfl met www lunr 
window tmdgjbui walk 
tkttt tnmtftr daylight to 

tutrrit/t '/',,', r, 



ft <*< l-iwvt-ii ,i i t.irics, .md clients through 
»|mi. im u nuiu.l .ill r I ii.- '...|ii,ire extern;)! an- 

■ I" "|'l< "■ ill rlu-y like hi "cut corners, " so 
Iif ill ii |il i ing LMih l JO-ik-pr<v i in 

i 1 1 num. We introduced n.nui.il 
t$ i" >"^<i I'lfu.. utilized indirect artificial 

■ i" I 'Lin in designed .ill ifu-ciibiiit'iJt, ihclighu- 
M'|» i iiml nnii h <>f i he furniture, 

1 1 I hi ii uJJii.es in [in son. In I *>S7 

l , "' il' 'I' i^iied i In- l.iw office <>l I i n 

fi ' "Ii > Willi Street it New York. 

■'' »l ■" Ii wnli people who have 

1 in .mil .in- in distress, wt design law 
"i atmoiphefi that I* benevolent .is. well 

■ 'I. ll'l illl|H,MII,- i.l |, 

! " Willi i '■'■ mil I IK .niil.i, ii,,.. 




Covftrenct room 
presentation hoard — 
design distinction in 

the smallest details. 



A wclt-iit, cheerful work- 
room promotes efficiency. 



WILLIAMS 
ELECTRONICS 

Woukegon, Illinois 
Dote Completed; 1 995 
Lawrence W. Heiny, Architecl 
Elizabeth Rosensteel, Interior Designei 

The commiision to design the headquarters and man- 
ufacturing facilities for "Williams Electronics afforded 
lis an opportunity to demonstrate how architecture 
can directly affect the quality of the workplace. A 



', ,|, j|| ili, ,l< s\m\ .unl HUtUll to 1 l 1 i i ill CM i I 

games, chief!) pinball machines and ca' 

equipment, ilic company had plain-, and nili 

inr.i ili i>Ih>lii the I Jiicai;o ana I i I 

.1. in v, they wished w consolidate iln i -r ' " 
'I he) also vanned i" | ■ i ■ ■ - ■ ■ I ■ " i' ■ 
would Ik inspirational to employ* ■ ■ n»l " > 

1 ocawd in a heavily wooded, natural weilmd pi 
radon area, the Ftrsi stage of the multiphu i 

consists of an Ift^.OOO-squaie fboi stru 

as to he invisible from the highway I he pat U 
is a major determinant in die design ol die 
The reception lobby, adroiniswativi u A ' 
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Thi.turpei fh'sign btrtimrt 
ithgHii tit th* lUihittrfmr. 
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■\lmvi-: Industrial build- 
ings can have distinction 
and still be affordable. 

Rjghi: F/>f quality of a 
company's product or ser- 
vice exemplified by the 
quality of its architecture. 
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and employees' break-rooms are located at the pennn 
ter of the two-story building- Views through the iiim-d 
tj.iv, wiiKii.w-wall embwee nws and sky. bringing the 
Inuiiiy ot iiiMMc tlnvuly iiitn the workplace, 

I In, floor plan i-* /.uiied sn.iMn < tnn e.iUn M 

in.iu ih. |Mil>lii umj i mployw I -mum u Parking fol 



iJte HOD empioyeei is interwoven wiih the irecs Hfl 
to minimize the visual impact oi automabiu 

An exposed .»Hj',n'i',-iH f'lii'.ti mi die pi i i ■ ttfl 

wall paneli creata a lofi texture that is in nfrtj 
harmony wiih ihc natural beamy ol die mm I' ikof 
horizontal lincj in die w<dl p.nteU rmptuai 



'" il ■ I' " ' "I iln l'inlihii|i ( itrrlul 

- •i|'n .in.l qiuliiy nl tlu- intciiiH fin 
■Beintmenii w.i«, applied to line-wotk- 
h)ll .is Mill il,,,.,. enhancing the concept 



thiM -ill .in- p. i ti-.ini 

A relatively inull [nvettraaw io bumaoity tad ti u - 
quality nl trdklnctuie enhance* eke spirit of the 
employee! mu\ payt offin term* of increased output. 
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tvmes to the workable?. 
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Mttriti t'tmitty t'ii'iv Crttlvr, 
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The purpose of government is to vnc the people, 
and « he character «>t a public edifice needs to 
convey a positive message about in form of govern- 
ment. In imr republic, the spirit ill freedom, funda- 
mental to a democracy, is an essentia) attribute tor .t 
civic building. We strive to cspress this sense ot free- 
dom through the open space-flow ol architecture. We 
also endeavor to express in civil architecture the 
ideals of public rcrvice — humanity, ethics, honesty, 
cqujl rights, and justice tor all. 

There was a time past when civk huildings were 
designed in monumental scale, presumably to 
impress on people the awesome power of govern- 
ment. Todav. ihc char.Ktcr <>t a civic building more 
appropriately express the qualities of vision and 
leadership. As ait icon tor good leadership, a civic 
building needs to project an image that is both ideol- 



Mtirin County ' 
Center — f/jc (wiMiiig rA« 
rxprrstrs tht ideak offiff- 
dow. huttuoiity and justice 
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Above: Design f&r the 
Tru&x Community 
( Center- — compatible 
with the mufftii/tll 
neighborhood. 

Right: The Denser 
Federal Center in 
Colorado — a plan to 
consolidate 27 govern- 
ment agencies. 





Mtttn < \>ttlttY < 

I IfWI I u.lllis.lf ,l,l\'l,yht 

jilts ti>r iiitmnt ipOi <: 




■MMII> III <hiiii|uiu I l.nif»ll,lf;i\ II iu'cJji r i > 

If. 

' |Hlv,ilr ■.<■< I h 1 1 ■ mi \ i'!',ni/r the 

1 ' II i '■ !■ <><lu'i. Cjpitiil invest 

1 in ii i» km .in liitct mif mivcs us ,i 

Mill 111 hv lit. |1MV,||| m<, ttil', I'll llllls 

ll I "i i Ii hi. . < niivrminii l nn,T in 

It<-il in uvci V>i> million in 

' I'lnlilnip in iln u ., iclun i ■., ii 



This investmeni by rht- private seam provides an 
increase in tax revenue and an opportunity for the 
K»vt-rnnieni tu improve services. 

We have completed twenty civic projects, for most 
nl the different brain Ik-, at ^.vermm-m Municipal, 
( ounry, State, and federal Oui experience in work- 
ing with publii ..in. iati iv thai they are fail minded 

"" l " 'I Mi run I, m ill.- vvurld u hcttei 

I'l.m than t hi ■ found ii 




<* 



n me tw muting— their is aiuu 
ng to experience around the corner. 



BNA terrace 



urc I >lc sve J with such jii 
I lin in. in js M.i.lisnn, the 

■ I 111 Ill'IWL'L'n IWll In. 

in. I M., in. ii. i ii li it fortunately took 

■to ■ ' n.lij views, 

^^H| IJov.l NXnghi |>fn|x>srd i marriage 

My* 1 " 1 I < l < M'niiiK.i He envisioned a 

hi ii! ,u in form, that would 

i nil Into 'In lake. He presented his 



uvmn in Malison Ihu ii ran into politu.il oppotttion, 
tad would not !h built in Ins lifetime Ii would, in t.ui. 

«akc j ka um ey «<t tkaj pwn before hi% inadnatlwe 

■ Ik mi u.iv H.ili/id. On the way, the project had both 
i liniii|iiMii'. mil deir.Kinrs, At lung lust the i df . i in 
umphed. In IW2, j feasibility Much Lonvinud thecitv 
that the center would generate sufficient revenues to 
purify n> expense, a public referendum approved fund- 
ing, and construction commenced. 

I. ilk-sin Architects headed the architect urc/engi 
neesing team thai took Wrights design concept and 
incorporated all the functional needs of a modern 
innvention center. Buih within the designated bud- 
get ul $67.] million, the building opened nn scht.ii- 
ulc in July 199H. An instant and overwhelming su* 
cess, it is booked years ahc.id and already generating 
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The Monona Term,? 
( '.imferrmr a fid 
Convention Cenie> i; 
gave impinttion to the 



communtt 
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For tfte first time people cm realty experience 
lite fairly hikes that surra unti Maeihon. 
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Above: The Madison 
ballroom seats 1,000. 

Right: The Grand 
Terrace alkwsfor dining 
and other epents en the 

lakeside, 



:■:■:.:-. ly- ;.;;■- •..■■?■; siin'^W 




I Wilt' r. mill li liumilr ,is w.iv pudu led Now I •• Id 

In tin i iti/cn.',, the i ha ■ i reated • y\> ,n 

chrU pride, h is also pumping vitality into \\\ ml 
redevelopment program lor the » it) ni \l.nli 

The 2 50, &0O- square- foot convem I 

includes an exhibition kill, ballroom*. 

moins, ,i . i> , . ( ,| ,i ,, , |, 

hall. The public reception areas and lake 

provide Apace for exhibitions, recepti 

partit-s. and dining. The m.,1 r..is,l- . , I I 
structure is sixty-five Feet above tin I 
makes it even with the city street level u thl| 
Parking tor (i(IM cars uti fnur levels is, lin.n. .1 
sight and the parking siriutniv serves .is ,i In.. 

the highway and railway tracks thai In i 

city and the lake, 

People walk dirttily hum i In , iiy .iLnr . ,i pi iU 
an mall onto a roof of the building, whuli JjJ 
siructed as a garden park, .i drlieJiMul pi i i 



mm 



MimtiiM /mutt- />,/> 
emrkktd (he i try tnvtgo 
Mini tittzrm, homtttl 
the eamomy. 
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m*. pii mi v and evening < oncerts. 

UlllMMtV |\ III! lllf tl'Mlk >»| (III SIJIC 

< i .n> luir. iin.il featun oi 

i i In > jjin.il I <■ i ■ 1 1 1 1 1 a r imposes .1 
in. I p. .v.. 1 M..H..11 1 I 111.. . <| •• n . 1 



n\ nt i.it li mini on tin shores <»l 1 ake Monona 

Kxecuted almost two generations after ii w.iv 
designed, 11 u .1 testimonial u> the timeless quality <>t 
nrganit mhitciturc, in ihi wisdom oj building in 

tummm vmiIi llu 1 m 11 1. Ml. in lliim.inii. it 
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W'«« £/W f/jc flu/Ming with the desert. 
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CENTRAL ARIZONA 

PROJECT 

HEADQUARTERS 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Date Completed: 1986 

Anthony Pultnarn, Archited 

1 he .iriil kk'SLTis ut Non ih west Arizona have the poten- 
tial of becoming a garden paradise, but for this to 
happen, they need an essential ingredient — water. 
Water is essential to life in the land of the sun, where 
the annual rainfall is minimal and temperatures in 
the summer suar welJ over 100 degrees. Native plants 
use ingenious water management techniques to pre- 
serve ihi.i piet i.iiv commodity and now mankind has 
learned to do the same. 

1 he Central Arizona Project is responsible for 
managing an allotment of Colorado River water to 
the cities and agricultural districts of the south cen- 
tral part of the stale. Water that originates in the 
Rocky Mountains is delivered through a system of 




Computers control water 
distribution to the state 
of Arizona. 





The facility includes 
administrative, manage- 
ment and maintenance 

personnel. 



i.;ui<iU ili.n - r i ,_ i 1 1 across Arizona For 336 miles. I be 
1.5 million acre-feet of water that they deliver every 
year are carefully measured and controlled by a conv 
puter system. 

The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation required a 50,000- 
square-foor, facility on an eighty- acre sire. Their head- 
quarters contain administrative and management staff 
as well as the maintenance department that keeps the 
canals in operation. In their position of providing a 
service to tin- public, the CAP wanrcd their facility to 
serve as a model for effective wateT conservation and 
sensitivity to the Fragile de.ien ecology. 

I he building is designed nor to intrude OH Inn 
blend with the desert. The low profile of the vmglc- 

ftorj structure doe* noi compete with the broad 
1 icparua oJ rhi iandtcapc I hi doping extertoi wait* 

if" i i ol ili 1 1 r , ini,- mm '..i .hiJ coloi I 



and textures match the desert. I .nil. I , 

the base ol these walls blend the strut u 

and also provide a natural inuilat I I 

itself has a high level of thermal iiutiial 

scaping around the building consists nl Ini 
plants thai require no irrigation . Tin ilui i 
building is a dear expression of its purpo ■ 

Natural d.iylighiing illumiii.iies inu'iioi nMi 
providing quality light while reducing cnerg) 

broad reflecting shelf below the eoniinu 

bounces indirect .sunlight up to the tcilli 
courtyards and light wells immduu liglu mm dn 
■ ■Hi' i areas, and geiicmuv innl ovnliau- n iln , 
nuns blot \- din ■ i i ilight, 

A .ophisiK.ii.'d computt i -.vMrm i 

1 "■ full) regulate! tl pph nl ■-. uhcfj 

known i W ■ y," 










MESA COMMUNITY 
CENTER 

Mesa, Arizona 

Date Completed: 1930 

John RaNenbury. Architect 

The City of Mesa is one of the rastesc-growinp t ma 
in the Southwest, and when they announced their 
plans to build a Community Center, they received 
rcvponscs from architects all over the United St »irv 
The Center was to Include in auditorium, a dtama 
theater, an exhibition hall, a library, an in museum, 



lAv. A tivk auditorium, 
exhibition hall, library 
senior renter, art museum 
and amphitheater. 



Right: I he Mrut 
Amphitheater tout 2,(KH) 

for concerts, at hunt! and 
educational events. 

Below: The Plaza, host 
to Arts and Crafi shows, 
has an Arcade that pro- 
vides shade from the sun. 
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- -«-3s ' tiffitl u*\Ja 
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an amphitheater, and a .senior ceni' i 

We were chosen to prepare a tii.isii'i | I ■■ ■ 
iwt-my-ihice acre site. The fir.si IhuKIiu^ hi gfl 
Centennial Hall, a muiiipiupiiM.' hnldmji nf 
square tret. Although the budget was liyju, wi W 
to create a great deal ol flexibility lit (In v 

itlg could be Used williiml uimpu ■. 1 1 1 1 •. mi 

The hall hoses over tmc thousand even 
is used ror a full range of social, itiliiual, 
and political events, ranging iir.ni r.MiuMi 

Cures to conventions, trade and < In 

bilious, nuisicitl concern, and m|<uu .1. I l< 

room seats 1,200 person 1 , ,u hani|uiit I i | 
meeting rooms can be opened into cat li oi In i 

into the main room. I nergj -.-■.. m 

design have kepi fuel hills well hcltiw \n<^ 

Theatrical lighting and sound jyi •• 

hy mb flooi -i in I ibovc ceiling uttlitici 
< >ver tin- years, tin < band I'l.t/a 
■ u 1, ■ loi ,ii h .ind . rails show ■ nul n| 




1 '■ limn the miii i,v provided by a 

"■ i'i il|iiui.il piers, and the 

"i rhc Pima \h softened by several pools 
ill 'I 'liiv, n so thai they u l.iu to rhc 

ill. In II 

• ■ i ■ 1 1 il n 1 1 L-.tri i si i .. vu.il iIihiisuihI 

W» •'i'i. i"l I III', t.i'ilm ll.is hrrn Used fill 

' I llltl V HI LlllllllHJIII 



ty picnics and musical concerts. Later wc added, a cen- 
ter fur senior citizens. 

The ultimate judgement of how well a public building 
vvoiks tio wnti the people who Operate it, the people whn 
use it, .mil the people who regsud it at a symbol of what 
iln- community standi im. The Mew I ommunir) 

1 ■ has stnwl the ten nfiimc and minimus m effci 

livclj icrvi iti > in-' ' 



I/',' fr't'hy ,if f/lf mitll I 

pttrpMi Exhibition It.tlt 
which t>,s»fl!f< t.OOtt 
art it* t/rtriiM/ly. 
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I V MOUNTAIN 

IH 'I JAI PARK 
Al»< jUARTERS 



- 19 
•y, An hlli ■ i 

ti National l*ark is one of Americas 

1 1 In i ii nl ill wilderness areas, welcom- 
■I visitors ivory year. This build- 



in -, ii In | H. ■■■. m So) .ii ilu- t-rni.Mu e to I ita Pferk, li 

i 61 i. ilu lirl Vivin .iilniiimii.iiive Ik.hIi|m. a 

-iiul H i i • I l 1 1 ■ i , providing inliirm.llioil (o llldU 

nutcti nl vj.midis who come every peat Hourly orien- 
i. n kiii pmgniim iii the 2*><)-seat auditorium educate 
the public on the iintur.il history of the Rocky 
Mountains. I he structure sctves a noble cause — -park 
officials, through lectures, movies, and literature, 
inform the- public and make them aware of the need 
to preserve and enhance our natural environment. 
The Park Service makes the auditorium available co 
the local townspeople for meetings during the time ic 
is not being used by visitors. 



Innovative construction 
techniques kept costs down. 
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Right: The form and 
materials of the building 
blend with tht fbrest and 
mountains. 



\ 



Below: Informing the 
public of the need to 
preserve our natural 
environment. 




The design takes its insn-ua In It* 

grandeur of the evergreen lotest and us uii^^H 

tain backdrop. Masonry walh « 

native sandstone using -in innovainr I'Q^^H 
technique. Instead of being built in pin 
were cast as flat slabs on the grmuul Hi uli 
diffetem si/vs and u>1uia. taken Iiomi til 
were laid with their flat surface down In 
sand. Many of these stones were coven d \m 

ful lit hen ;:rnvMli. Vvl ii lull 4: I'H ■■ n 

over the rocks and concrete w.is pouii d ip t 

ing a flat reinforced slab, or panel. Aim ilitf ( 
had cured, a cram -lilted tin panel-, \\ r r i ■ .1 
the bottom surface of mikv Ilie p.nu Is v. . i 
ed into place and sei with the rock .mi i.<i •- rvp 
■ lie- exterior, 

The otu'iioi trunei in coiiKiriHird ol t 
type of Keel called < nricn. I he lunnal mil ( 

ni ( weathers tci bc« nine an ini}» i un ihli 

.i c i ...i 1..... .1,. , I 



No in. nana it required on the 

in ll,i ii. ii truv.es m-ivc ,l«, Milk mi 

1,11 i!" I 'ml also tarry ,t runoramii 

il * ih.n wrap* around the auditorium. 

mil .n-Mlii-ih ■■ ;irc completely integrated 



in .i dctlgn ili.n ichoci the tbftnta ptctenu d thi 

foKil .did in Haiti forms. Scat in its set I iji|> ol ever 

green ihl's.hh! rugged mountains, rhe building natu- 
rally Hid harmoniously blends with and complements 
ilu Ihmiuv nt ihi- landstiijH-. 



Sfrl* H'i< .tint form mlr 
grated sin firsign (i an 

aiftm Hen efnuuntaim 

iinti arrgrfrm. 
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Ihfiffin Wai. f/Mfftfiwriert ofTalittht 
An hi ltd f ttiitl tilt SI I \\ Sellout nj Airhiti-ilui,: 




Wli ii imiltl In- more important to ihe future of 
civilization than for humanity to constantly 
Strive to raise rhe standard nl education and make it 
i ■-. . j i f ; . 1 1 1 1 % ■ 111 l'vltj person '>u -^ ^ i : l J i : I.iMjmil :i.,, .111 
abiding interest in education, and every member ol 
laliesin Architects participates in the Ftank Lloyd 
Wright School of Architecture- Our architectural 
firm is a teaching office, constantly srvimli/.t-d l>y die 
1 1 ill 1 1\ u| apprentices from all over the Untied States 
and overseas. 

This daily involvement and personal, hands on expe- 
riiTKv in education gives us a special insight vvlien we 
design schools. We understand the needs ol bnih [he |;u:- 
ulry and students who use Ac building. On our own 
campus we seek innovative ways that architecture can 



Metder Dame Studio, 
liifiun, Arizona. 
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Mediail Clime for Dr. 
Rorke. 



iuppon the learning process 

Our designs. Fot educational facilities tecognizc the 
importance that the environment has in edifying 
young people. Buildings can subtly support learning 
in ways heyond functionality. When we design a 
school, we seek to impart certain qualities ol life to the 
Students through tin ihatacter of the architecture 
iiscll. At .i lime wluii viohiKi- in school* is iiuu-.witig 
ii an alarming rate. .irthiti-timv cm .issi^t pateim. 
tcfll In is, arid Miiirly to pttl on real values to Minimis. 

ii .|n iin , . m| organi in I i • ■ an hi read 



code of human ethics — integrity, hancftt) httj 
freedom, spiritual aspiration, li.umitiiy, I 
appreciation of natutc, lose nf tainily, ailil Imf 

th* Individual. These are virtues in .1 Inn 

our heritage to young people, yci tharm ti p Hi 
merit seems to he left out ol most school ■ urrli 
1 Hir commitment to education .ilsn Inn. In 
11. hiio ts. ( )ne ol the best nHuivaitoris In 
iug id learn is 111 umieri.il I 1 
teaching Wc have in work haul iu 1 i) tin i.l | 
Inq )■, 1 1 h 1 1 1 1 ■- nl oui pc-uny i|i| . 



I'l'AlkME SCHOOL 



■I, i i... i 

Win 'I" in .diii.ttiiuuil I'Munrry day 

Ht\ linn vimi>. ago from Mr. and 

II I "i I'iiiiit-t-i'M ol the idea, they 

i l>ui . ,iiu| sponsor tlicr dcvelop- 

|ul Starting with 170 pupUs, over the 



vi in m Pi nil. s* hjool Km grown m .1 currem enroll 
M oJ ovei 600. 

1 -11 in 1 muted 00 .1 ljiMii.uk tcheduie and 

ihe Him pari 11I the C&fflpui was built ia only eighty- 
seven days. As ihe school continued to grow every 
year, the faculty members were invited to participate 
in die planning process. Their input [o the design ts a 
major reason why the school functions so effectively. 

Beeau.se of the need to accommodate Constant 
growth, and also to keep everything in human stale, 
the plan of the campus is decentralized, Spaces ate 
designed for flexibility and many interior waUs are 




The library — as pleasant 
a place fir reading as 
one's own home. 




Smaller units foster a 
dose relationship between 

!r,fft.'n ,tud ntulent. 

1 'he scale of children 
determines ii>c propor- 
tions of the design. 
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■'■I' I'M -■ Lighting fixtures that 

i ■ m, I indirect lighting ire designed 
K l lit! ivnliL.il iv.t-iJ learning center 
^^Hfl and idui.itiiin.il hardware. 

• lulluwi'd ii'Hii the start 

ki pi in scale wiili i lie Minimis. 

hum ,>i. .1 ln-nl through high 

Mil til (he design is to nurture and 

I i idar tonus, ink k masonry of 

* i in. mnhined with natural 
Hg, Mrnneis, Lind shelving to reinhun 
I id i v. hunt. 
■"I (■'•• nli i wi II d«l education. 



]-aciliries now include Lower, Middle and Upper 
Schools, a dining hall, a theater, a fieldhouse, a gym- 
nasium, laboratories) and even a glass-blowing shop. 
Although many of the buildings have different forms 
became of ihcir special uses, unity Ls achieved in the 
campus through simplicity of shapes and a minimal 
number ol different materials and colors. 

The campus is in harmony with its environment, 
and through ifi uierul use of glass makes a friendly 
connection m the- prairie landscape. The students 
learn responsibility and respect for humanity and 
ii.iini. I I li.".| i-, moi run hii i lie students, ii runs 
wiili them. 



I ftkooi ili,H U,i. Ik 

rtit young bow to t 

rather lititii r/wj 
tfam rtumary 



Archtt art mtd in ttfmk N*|fc hm 
s till fallow time tfitttt /" • 




\MAVAND COLLEGE 

i i„ 

An lifted 

in iuhIl'i the ^.li.itlnw of the soaring 

'•' I 'm"U',uuI, [lit- [wi'niy-.K'i'i: campus 

tin Hi y< i* .1 jil.it*. - where bast meets 

Itnili Inn iluir rich and varied cultural 
made significant contribu- 



tion! to world i nl iu literature, (UK-try, musk. 

uti and architecture. Tht design oi ihe t.impus ful 

I1IWJ, I in- In In I ill II tllf Hilly l -ili' H.uiilliMl I - |*l mi iplf. 

The college ii designed foi an enrollment u| 1,2011 

Student nil dormitories for ,100. The educational 
goal nl theooQege is to break the bonds oflcarning by 
rote, riie liberal .ins pru^ram is designed 10 develop 
tht- mental and spiritual powers of the individual and 
eiRouragc independent thinking, 

Traditionally, tht- M;ui reuse k or Persian school, was 
composed of buildings that surrounded a spacious gar- 
den courtyard. The plan of Damavand College follows 



hiin was once pari of 

(tticietit Sumeriti, where 
brkk and gl-tizt'd tiles- were 
used 30, (X)0 yean ago. 
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dip. i iiiic|i m piiiH iptc I In lilnvii , il 
lull cafeteria, and -.tu.li m ■ nti in i 
1 1 1 1 1 l ■ i nl l uimjuiLiml unj;rit \<v i Lr^n kiIIH, 4 
1 offices, gymn.isiiim, .iiul n\vii ■)' | I 

illgS Mill* I I II' LlUllllHIS III (he v|l>|<IM| 

ncLicJ bv .1 si-tii-.s nl 1 1 iv 11 l.I w.dkv. Hi I 
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uii il ini curved ihape*, and the deaig GBgruH (bow 

md itructun Arched and vaulted roofi are covered with 
(lazed turquoise tile. With on abuneknee of oafemen 
available, ik architecture nukes Kill uveal tiiuh bleats, 
["he Persians were highly skilled in spanning space 
with brick arches, vaults, and domes, creating beauii- 



lul and enduring ttructure& ITieie age-old techniqui i 
nave been translated into i modern ijf<.iim thai eon- 
nects the rah heritage and culture ol the past to the 
science and technology of today. The diaracter of the 
buildings expresses their purpose and they are ar home 
in the dramatic landscape. 













Far left: Gfazed tiles are 

ptiri tif the art and cul- 
ture of Persia. 

Left: The design was 
shaped by the cultural 
context, the program, and 
the nature of the she. 
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ARIZONA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
MUSIC SCHOOL 

Tempe,. Arizona 

Dote Completed: 1971 

William Wesley Peters, Archil-eel; 

As Arizona Stale University expanded, the school or" 
musi< outgrew the space rhai wc originally provided 



II lilt l 1411)111.1;'; \llillliHHl 111 I li, ll ||| 

MutU Si html HiiiKIiiii 

' -i"i mm containing Facultj oflii 

i iv< om< 1 1, i l.i'.-.i'i-iin-,, iiudicu, .mil |.i , 
Inr mdividti.ik 

Set in the tentei "I tin- Iniihiii^ iv .1 MHI ,» 
purpose theater and lecture hall, rulr) 
musical and dramatic production I i 

frequently Inr small opera pcrfi si 

floor, a 130-seu ihe.iu-r miv. I null 

An otiijiinr ,tin|ilnilii iil'i is ikn prm'kk'd 

The circular shape cd th< building wcif 




Tin cimtlttr farm of the ASV 

Music Building is a natural 

consequence of its function. 




1 * 



'ratal kaU teas 130 

and it also used fix kftitm. 



musii practice moms. Rooms thai ire remngulai in 
shape have parallel walls and these i reati umlcsii tble 
l'lIhil-s. ['hi-walfs nj i hf circular music school vet rial 
urally radial, not parallel, and this prevents "ilutier 
echo." To stop sound transfer between rooms, the 



wall ,iu ili -. i j ■,■ 1 1 1 1 li hiximiun votnul ho! ulmi 

I he i «icrioi ol i In building ii ■ dm ted u| 

cast concrete panel*. integrally col I Used lit 

bi nation with brick, ii matches many nl th I ||| 
on campus. 
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breaki with tiadiuonal ways, it 

"i ih '-iMi.nl aiiii euuragr of an 
" I" | i Stad I nivcrsity had such a per- 



ion, Dean fackion Powell was ,i qtiirtteueailtl 

leather, .(in) I, I > 1. 1 ,.n, ui uual ideas mi rr.it her 
odut.iiiiin Mi believed thai the architectural envi 
uHiituni i>f tin- J.issiiiitm is ,ui essential eomponcm 

ol education, |ii bring inspiration to his campus, he 
Looked up dit creative abilities of Frank Lloyd Wright. 

following his preliminary design sketches, Taliesin 
Architects completed the first of the two buildings 
thai were originally designated as ihc Juvenile 
Cultural Center, 

Classrooms and administrative offices are grouped 



The incessant force of 
gravity brings everything 
Ut a level plan- the hue 

of repose. 




.Ill Nihil ,111 Hill' I '1,1 I ,lll 

o|iiii, sin tl LI sii.il l A hliud oplaii.uli i ^ii hili tll^H 

pool and planting area, Outdimt, land-.' api >l < 
race* extend into the split level hiiildi i 

■ i-l ' ■ ■■ .im lot ati I on i ■■ ii, . .i.i .11 

rooms and lecture halls receive n, I • I < -. Iil<1ii 

The stairways connecting u\>\i< i m.l htwvi | 
become belvederes that provide interesting 
one moves vertically through the %p<- • l'i 
crete, exposed aggregate pmu-K umn lm • iih i 
■. u-.nr ,i i lean . vinipli ami liai li I ■ rt« i 




FRANK LLOYD 
HI CENTER 



■jirtt.,i i 

I. Iill. , ! 

naied i ■ .i National Historic 

Hit mm I i.mk l.loyd Wright and 

i limes to t^row, so docs our 

n ivt- visum lacilities. The new 

M'l'i ( i iu< i, ,n the entrance to die 

tin in Wcm, will be the first stop for all 

l'i ■ I' i .i ■ I nil .i design made by 

desert. 

i ihli u1 I Ming up to 250,000 

ili. in Iwicc tin - current number. 

l photographs, models, dioramas, 

|t)i I .iiilI .i multimedia show, 

. work, and idea* "I Frank l.loyd 
I ili in I'Vltiiw^hip, 1 1 is based on the 



"In I In l-'i.ilin i M IdtW rchihii ili.n mured the U..S 

and niher i inii'i some years ago. A model Ummii.ui 

bouse ii pan ul ilu- tour, allowing visitor* to experi- 
ence i he interior space of a Wright home. There is a 
bookstore, gill shop, .ind the 'ialicsin ( Mi 

Outdoor events, such as corporate meeting*, am- 
lercnccs. banquets, weddings, and other business and 
social activities arc held in the courtyard plaza. These 
evening events often include several hundred people 
at a cocktail party and catered dinner. 

The Ccnrer serves other needs. It includes a new 
Facility lor the Frank Lloyd Wright Archives, which is 
responsible for preserving the fife work of Frank Lloyd 
Wright — his designs, his philosophy, his writings, and 
his art collections. The Archives will have galleries, 
vaults, offices, and study facilities for scholars. 

Seminar facilities will provide space for workshops, 
conferences, lectures, and symposiums. An architec- 
tural research and development facility will experi- 
ment with new materials, construction methods, and 
innovative ideas for architecture, 
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Responding to the ever- 
growing public interest in 
organic iirchitccritre and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, 



HEALTH CARE 
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hi tin field ot health care go far 

| utilitarian I Ik- m. untitle .1 fleets ol 

• 1111K he addressed, with great 

;•!. <iin and constant improve- 

. t Mtlc .«t health care, the caring 

hurt turr tan provide significant 

<Imm 1 When architecture nur- 

M'ldi, lump wtrrwhi cheer, andopti- 

1 wtirki in harmony with doctor*, 

'in 

>tul inoliul practice El starring 

1 I i.-nilui with ruiiif.il healing 

ivt medical scrvkes. 

in tic likelv in havi 

o health care It can do chit 

t. |.c,kc\\<iI maimaining good health 

I hy providing an rnviron- 

ultimately the work tit 
■mm. I thi hi hi and the spirit. 
UmI Ii.iIimi, 1 <mlv help the 
uknit work W In n 1 r 

1. *t re. of 
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architecture needs 10 he highly functional. During 
the much longer recuperative- period, or for patients 
with long-term illnesses or disabilities, the situation is 
different. That is where architecture can be a partner 
to the healing process. About the only thing of beau- 
ty in most hospitals and clinics is rhe bouquet ol 
flowers that a thoughtful friend 01 relative ptovides. 
By surrounding a person with rhe joy and serenity of 
a beautiful environment, appropriate and cheerful 
colors, musk, optimistic lighting, and a view of 
nature, architecture can work in synergy with medi- 
cine and human care. 

Organit architecture also makes .1 contribution to 
good health and the prevention of illness. Building* 
themselves should be healthy, which means inrroduc 
jng sunlight, fresh air. and non-toxic materials. By 
feeding the human spirit with beauty, architecture 
nurtures better health. 

Hmpital patients should neitr be imbued with tlte idea 
that thry are tick imtead, health should be camfandy 
their eyei 

\\\W 



Scottsdde Institute for 
Health & Medicine, a 
center Joe natural healing 
and better hralth. 
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The architecture is a vital compo- 
nent ofbeaiih cifTT, influencing 
putieitts in a positive way. 




CORINNE DOLAN 
ALZHEIMER CENTER 

Chardon, Ohio 

Date CompJefed: 1993 

Stephen Nemtin, Architect 

What could be more challenging than the care of peo- 
ple with Alzheimer's disease? The illness is still a mys- 
tery and has, as yet, no cure. The anxiery, confusion, 
and helplessness of the patients require very special care. 

I he laulity that serves their needs must support rheir 
individual!:)' but noi patronize them; their humanity 
must he nurtured and their digniiy preserved. 

When we were asked to design this research-orient- 
ed experimental residence facility, there was no good 
model to follow. Patients were responding poorly to 
iradkionaJ institutions because they were inhuman, 
employing chemical restraints and locked doors. 
Alzheimer symptoms include the loss of short-term 



Forms, colors, textures, 

lighting ,ill designed 
to promote a sense of 
well-being. 
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Above; 7fe buildings tttv 
hcakhy, mm- toxic, full of 
fresh air and sufilight. 

Right: Patients are i/ul- 
nerable^arcbitecture 
should airefnr them, fave 

and restore them. 
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I iliilin in tiMKL-nir;uc In order to 

l»«l || " ii.imu- ill i he problem, Stephen 
■ I In-, living with ihc patient. 1 ; 
11 nun i vi ili ".inn volution f.n .1 new 

rfl" Iivp i[i|iri'Li.niun of the problem. 

ii 'I "I' i "I the design is that the 
I' v, .1 \ ii, il 1 uinpcmciii of health care 

'" »i | -. in 4 positive way. The 

,h| thi' center is humane in every 

» '"i ■ i ■< I materials arc designed to 

• Ini '-ill I (■. ..I the patienti and Lessen 

I "' Ihimi.humi. agitation, ami isol, n 

hi I pi thi tn l< el relaxed, safe imh pi n 

' Hull ll I'' >lln < ill. nt , i.nllil. |Mli ii 



the facility is designed to allow them to wander 
freely. The open interior has an inviting atmosphere. 
Garden courts, lit with natural daylight, create a fccl- 
mi; of conviviality. Cooking, dining, and activity 
aids provide opportunities for participation and 
spontaneous social interaction, To assist patients 
who wander and cannot find their way back to their 
room, "cues" ate provided. A glass-enclosed niche 
Outside their room contains photos and mementos of 
loved ones. Since their Imig-rerm memory is still 
alive, rln y recognise this cue. 

Materials are natural and simple: brick, wood, and 
stucco in warm, earth tones F.xtcrioi terraces allow 
patients to enjo) i J ■ < outdoors, 



Nurturing better health 
by feeding the human 
spirit with beauty. 



Right: Every thing is 
4f signed to have a spirit 

of optimism. 



SUN HEALTH 
ALZHEIMER CENTER 

Peoria, Arizona 

Dote Completed: 1996 
Stephen Nemtin, Architect 

The compassionate architecture of this cenrcr is 
designed in help patients maintain a quality of lire. Thr 
Sun Heairh Alzheimer Center consists of two buildings, 
a treatment center and a hospice. Sunlight is introduced 
to the interior of the building by clerestory windows 01 
interior courtyards. The buildings are like a home, 
warm and inviting, friendly and optimistic. 









nam, ftamut, <»i,i f>,u 
ti ipau in ii/i\ ..', tit iti ■ 







The design comes from it 
deep itpprei-ititiftn of the 
nature of the problem. 
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fh/t ( hvhtiiin Cftttiifi ulterior 
finite tiutt iwntfiti tti vw thiritmn 



" t'l.ii i lui ]k-h|>!l' 1.1 ,i religious 

Run li d tuple, <ir synagogue is a Imild- 

I iln worship nl God, lis purpose is 

m > i" iIk iliviitiiy within us, and it, 1 * 

i\ urn' oi inspiration. It is appro- 

. « i '.tmi.-iliiui; ol the beauty of 

INHiMi i. Hi, manifestation of God. 



Architecture can be a powerful tool of communica- 
tion in our pursuit of a higher ideal. It can touch the 
i rvaiive spirit iti.ii is within us, encourage us by lifting 
our hearts. A house of worship serves as a symbol, an 
abstract expression ol the historic roots of a particular 
raich, its hcliei in immortality. Its .symbolism mav be 
expressed by its form and also by all its details. 
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Beth Sholom Synagogue, 
Elkins Park, Ittinais — the 

symbol of Mount Sinai, a 
tower of light, 






Ih-strt t'tfirtH t'h ikyteriun 

t 'htiith, \un ( ',!y Weil, 





I he Ami u n, nUiu n Greek 
Orthodox Church, 
W&uivataaa, Wisconsin. 
'The dame floats >thv,m!i\ 
fin the congrvgatwn in a 
modern ?x/»nw»t of a 
!'\ .an i in- ffirnt. 
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At the time that Frank Lloyd Wripju >l«.l, 
working on designs for the AnnmuuiiuM 
Church in Wauwatosa, Wif.coiT.iji, tin ll, th | 
Synagogue in Klkins Mark. I'emisylv.mi 
Pilgrim * Congregational I ihiin h in l | 
( ,lI Ljcm ni.i. 

l.ilio.m Architects prepared il 

ingi for each m| tJu-w , I 01 dn t ,irck i Inn 

■' thi | H n, ii, ilr ii. IiinIhi 

uid 'I'' ■■■ ■mm. mi-, falleiin irtim i 

!- nied il my loi the Muli '.Lnl.nn Sunn 




Mii/':, 



i' ili. n Miii'ii, i,ili|>j ,uul (.Minor's 

.. ili 

am I, iici, the Firsi ( Ihratian 

i»"l I' Mgn thai Wrighl made Inr the 

1 I 

' • i ■ 1 1 - 1 1 ■ 1 1 ■. ■. tli. ii m .li.ir.ii, mil j:iul 
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divinity but to Connect them to their own spirituali- 
ty. Architecture can inspire hope, compassion, and 
love. It can support the values by which our faith 
enlightens us. Materials that art- inanimate come alive 
when shaped into beautiful forms. As the hcaurv of 

nature links U.s In mn spirit within, si i iiijviin, ,n. ill 

tcctttrc i. -in lii l|> unit'- us in tun Faith. 



MARY'S 

HOLIC CHURCH 

|. in 

'0 

i. , i i 

■ >l tin ( .iiliiiln I liiiu li is one of faith, 

Mil cli i i | ■ i i«cd in t-very aspect of 

I n iv Although the content of the 

I'.iil in .ilrnost two thousand 

i i' i "I the rervice and the way that the 
li lit ii 1 . tiin^rcj^aiioti have been mod- 
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Lcfc hiiinimttte Trutttriak 
amu wive when shaped 
into beautifid forms. 

Below: The curved aiik it 
mow Inmiane than the tm- 
ditiotisiL itriiighi tenter aide. 
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Below: Lave of beauty is 
reverence of God. 

Right: The stained glass 
urn designed its tin integral 
pan of the architecture. 



ettiiml. While cinhrai mr, U pnhjilt in ■> warm and 
friendly manner, ilus house of worship Mill preservi . i 
sense of mystery and spirituality, 

lis circular form creates an intimate atmosphere for 
the 700 parishioners. Amply spaced pews exit to gen- 
tly sloping side aisles that converge on ihe Sanctuary. 
An S-shaped ramped aisie begins near the entry; pass- 
es the Baptistery chapel, and approaches the altar. The 
informality of the curved central aisle is more humane 
than the Traditional straight center aisle that points 
right at the altar and cuts the congregation in half 

Curved masonry walls are shielded by earth berms 



lh.ll ' (Ml Ill huiUlMj; l» till ;■ lid, mil \\ 

graceful, wuitd I mined A nn.h. i -|.u ,-. il>, in 

less spirii <>l i pinnion A sumed |'.l.iv, -.1. b -lli 
i mi ml', rVom i lit- central spin- to [he \m.ill i |> 
the sanctuary. The sculpture ol ihe Vugm M,ni uj 
laticsin Architects, as are all lite de irn l.-i mJI 

glass, sanctuary screens, and mhet uppuim 

Tin- rectory is connected to the crunch I 
ercd walkway and cloistci that surround i 

court. Every detail works tagcihei eai 

phere of reverence and in experii no that U 
tioiul and uplifting. 




! NblUN 

HHMI kAN CHURCH 

I I-...I 

. i '■■\:.. An hilecl 

lii I. m,I, i li.iu-i! mi ili< tlt-mcmal geo- 

i I » |u-tiiagun Ihis fnmi was chosen 

l"ili' 'II I'll.-, ms ihc live-pointed star 

■ • itn I |u|>li.i , in In.i.j [ii.KiK_.il poim 
m acoustical shape, since none of 



(In rivi< si all', ul I lir |" in ir.nl i,il Miapi .in p.n.ilU I in r.nll 

other. Parallel ivaJli win ecbocf to Hutto rack and 
forth, ni.ikinj; sjhvl !i Indjftfnct. 

'I hi- ilniiili scats MM) in pews, These are arranged .11 
I. \ angles, .1 geometry thai creates ;i more relaxed 
1 iruimstaiuc t< >r the congregation. In keeping with 
tin- or^iiiu idoi that tlu- design of a church should 
connect ro its historical religious context, the sanctu- 
ary exemplifies the essential character of the Lutheran 
Liitli. Every part relates to and culminates in the focai 
point ui the cross, the symbol representing ihc. direct 
meeting of God and humanity in Christ. 

The architect designed the cross as sculpture that is 



Pentagonal light fixtures 
float overhead and define 
interior space. 





Anhitecturt that tot/rhes 
ear creatine spirit row- 
no .'■ tu /a divinity 



integral to the architect tire. Composed of gold 
anodized meial, ii is a combination of wires and pen- 
ugonal shapes ihai form an ethereal image heliiml the 
attar, s>trcK-liing twenty-six feet aeru.w the sanctuary 
.ukI extending forty feci up to the too£ A tkyhghi 
below the -.piic floods the chancel and i rou wrkh tuu 
ural daylight p rinj t myriad ol tin] poind ol cold 



en light that shine down to the cungrq 

nave h flanked on three side*. I iv ImLi.ih. -, |..i ilu 

organ, ihe choir, and congregation overflow 

I' " | ■'•'. |" mI. mi li^hi fixtures Until | 

head, del b the interim &pa ■ I'ln penUjj 

theme iv carried through in the d< nig i »i ■ in ( i 

.Mid Icilinii, ih, ill ii . Ii.iii. .'! I. ill, ill, .i.l | 




■ IV (111 ■'l'"|" u| I 111' .1 I1.111.llrv All WCIT 

\>\ (I' II liiln [. 

•■ ■ ■ I- ■ rl mi hull-. ,1 Sunday -.. hool, offices, 
" n«l mii mI mrciiri|> lull. I he extcrtoi ol 
1 lini-.lii A sviiJi iiurl-ilcii'i'iv whiiL' siiu 
• mix ildi il null du\is nl ruse qii.ni/. 

li is viiul u-Miintl plaster anil thf 

•*' I ' «i> Hint- in uuiih i In- i-ul or of the 

1 "l.iu 1 1, Hues. 

Righi : !/>,■ uun tmry exemptijut the 
tki character of the Lutheran faith. 

Below; Syrnfwls of the faith are 
expressed in every detail 





Marejtry&jis than junere- 
ai the chapel has a warm 
and uplifting feeling. It 
celebrates life. 



DELANO MORTUARY 

Delano, California 
Dote Completed: 1966 
William Wesley Peters, Architect 

The idea behind the design of [his budding is to estab- 
lish an uplifting atmosphere, out that celebrates the 
life of a departed soul. The chapel is circular in form, 
softening rhe formality of the circumstance, and the 
triangular-webbed, wood trusses create a forest-like 
impression. The room is softly lit with indirect sun- 
light. Illuminated opal glass spheres of varying dia 



i.uiii' 



' i arc woven into ihr trusses 

The material* ire simple Both i xti m i 

mi walls ire concrete block, interwoven so 

■ rich variety of patterns and textures, Thi 

shaped i.k.I is clad in metal, lis blur-green p.n M 

ish relates to the garden court ili:ii mm t-iunj il. 
structure. Taliesin designed the interiors, fnrm hi 
and appointments. 

More joyous than funereal, the chapel .it hi 
warm ambience and an uplifting feeling in I 
and tasteful manner. The spiritual quality ol tin-, 
denominational chapel relates to the cxm-iu* (■ 
underlies and unites ail faith* and rdtg 







I'M the tpirittud •ju.ili 

ly tif l fin a, "i tfrtltwiitM 
tnntttS thiifie! trtiitri M 
if >r cm-rue of ail 'faith* 

Below: Simple ronarte 
blocks are interwoven in 

create tt rich variety of 
patterns and textures. 




thai brittjp peapL 
' closer together. 



\ 





M IADY OF 
IIMA CHURCH 



■ Urs, Architect 

Itd'l.in. in. in. i, symbols that relate to the 

m nl llifiilu^v. Some vl'.iis ,tj>o, as the 

i onstdei then functions, the con- 

1 1 1 -i I form underwent a change. The 

■ 1' * >l ol die Tucson Diocese want- 

I ' Inn I. ill, ii inspired worship yet also 

■ l>.iii(',r\ in kith thought and 

thin ih HiniLI mtt attempt to "contain' 

1 Hl» I mini hi i nril.iinu.1. hill IT WOllld 

' mhI i I.m i needier, Ii would appeal 

Hi u well as older members. 

HI (In In In f thai ( niJ has trusted 

in In" ilir win Id I ather McGloin 

In ' Ii hould he beautiful and in har- 

iiiin-nt. in this case, the natural 

I i he Southwell 

»l i H "ii. * f hurch consists of a simple 

1 ■ | 'here is warm and con- 

iIi-k uplifti the spirit. With 400 
i mi . 1 lu spai r is designed to be 
h •" In WU il fin so< ial events .is well as 
■ 

il world members <>l the roof framing 

iurfii.ee I he spire is not the tra- 

I "j'.id abstract design in 

1 il \rchitects designed all the 

llli <Ii.ii, .ill. ii cloths, (.iheni.itlc, pttl- 

1 • .il|.'ni. ol "< tui Lady of Fatima" 

i' il< ■■i| , iii'l in Ik -i liviii)',, i-tlie- 

1 hi Inn "I '■pun rather than a realijtii 

i I'M nii.il iiiiih is intangible 

i'i In in, becomes an iiulilin.ilil. 

ll, . ,,, I, 
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Lett: A'rffH rrt/ iii p&jgfa 
A»*$« rt> create a feeling of 
inspiration, 

Below: The building it 
in concord with the 
Soriomn desert. 




RESIDENTIAL 
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Our goal is to humanize the Immc. to nurture and 
inspire t lie himily. Our residential designs create 
a sense of shelter, Shelter, after all, is rhe primary 
function of a house, yet so many house designs do 
not express this fundamental purpose. 

An organic bouse is a nam™] house, integral to its 
sin-, its environment, im| to the life of its inhabitants. 
We are sensitive to human scale. We design a home riot 
to impress the neighbors but to support the family. 

Before we start to design, wc visit the site and get 
to know the client, We want the house to fit the 
client 1 * needs and to blend with the landscape, since 
both play an essential role in determining the design. 
Our houses have both a sense of spaciousness and a 
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Vdftion home for 
Hamilton McRites family 
in Jackson, Wyoming — 
inspired by the maffity nf 
the Grand Thorn. 







&mMM Hrtideiire — tfw txtnun 
is a natural fviin-ifui'iit-r of what 
happens inside. 





feeling of intimacy and comfort. Balanced daytighr- 
ifig gives warmth to interior spaces, and indirect 
lighting reduces glare at night. We are sensitive to 
view opportunities, privacy needs, sun and light con- 
trols, and energy demands. Functional iry and low 
maintenance requirements are embodied in rlie 
il> sign. Modern technology is incorporated, incltid- 
iiii' elei ironic systems tor lighting, communications, 
senility, audio, video, and management of heating 
■iiu I moling. 

Hv k riMiing .111 open flow of space we make a mod- 
i size home seem much larger. A seamless connec- 
tion between indoor and outdoor space gives a sense 
o( expanse and Ireedom. We find it a good idea to 
in orporate some flexibility into a design. If the 
house is for a couple who are planning ro have chil 
Ji. ii. ihiY in. iv need to add bedrooms. The family's 
need for space will change over the years. After the 
■ Inlilii n li.ivi j'ntwn itp .md left, there will he sp,m- 
ih, 11 may be convened to anuthci use. 

Ptople .in 1 often axtonished 1I1.11 our Houses seem so 
ipi ■. . m le.ilnv. umi ill'. h smallci than 




most of the houses being built today We have liberat- 
ed the home in many common-sense ways. Designs 
are created from a point of view of space flow rarher 
than an arrangement of rooms. There is a big differ- 
ence between moving from space to space and moving 
from one room into another. 

The old formal living room, seldom used, is replaced 
by an area in which the family feels comfortable, This 
sp.ui' iik mm flows inro othei spaces, so thai different 



Above: Sorenson 
R&idence, Bhtck Earth, 
Wisconsin. 

Left: Sonmten Residence 
— a house in low with 
its site. 



Kwtschf Headend its 
graceful curved shapes 
add to (Ire quality oj'lije 
tiped within. 



Model fifKhnsche 
Residence, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico — -interior spaces 
Open onto a garden court. 
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tin liiniiK in |;m'M\ i.lii occur without 

i. mill. < nnversaiion, enter- 

■ iding, wmhiii 1 ,. computers, games, 

M, mill mi fni ilr .n l- .ill nicely accomnio- 

iiiin.iMcil with intimate spaces. 

»• ll mimic iiliU tu the sense of spa- 

In ii hull tu. requiring less 

mi lli> I. i'. mi wasted space. We 
• ■ Hi ■ irid .1 home theater. 

in i ii i| ilr .mil harmonious. 

I ■ • • ■ - iiuniiii.il maintenance arc cho- 

iliii wi 1 1* ■. i [- 1 1 L-i I have been handed 



In r.|n i c, til body, (mm. I .ni.l 
"I I hi i ii. I u if 1 1'. I nit h i-> ii'- !>'■ in. ii '< 



shape. Its intelligence ii in die way diai ii function*. 
Its spirit lies in its humanity, its vitality, its beauty, and 
its mystery. Like a human being, its exterior counte- 
nance is a reflection of its inner quality. Form, intelli- 
gence, and spirit must work together in harmony. 

A great reward conies to architects when they find 
that a home they have designed adds an intangible 
quality to the lives of the family who lives there. 
When it regenerates rhose who are tired, sick, or 
depressed, when it contributes a sense of beauty and 
joy to iheir lives and lifts their spirits, it has fulfilled 
die ideal of organic architecture. 



A house ii more •/ botttt b\ being a work of art. 



Whiiif Resident?, 
Gladu/yne, Pennsylvania — 
firm arid junction joined 
m spiritual union. 



II IW 



Boid geometric roof 
shapa and texturr- 
paaertis define the 
character of the home. 



BENTON RESIDENCE 

Motion, California 
Date Completed: 1985 
William Wesley Peters, Architect 

John Benton grew up as a close friend of the archi- 
icct's son and developed an appreciation for the phi - 



loioph) i)l urganii »rchitectur< *!».», I,. , , i 

wirr piiribiwd ,i lot n M.dilm. ilin w. >!<■ 

chat mi i the challenge presented \>\ il,. n , 

prop, i iv I he Far suit- cnl' ih*-n l.uul w a I ., 

sheer dift" that drop* almost vi-rin.ilh .1 
Pacific Ocean. 

Trie design for thdr honu . .|,i, , 
this dramatic sire. It is tailor- mad <•. hv| Iin|j 
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its t'hitlity* its itrtiuty, ami its mystery. 



//'/ Iiiinjr hi\i ~t sense «f 
tfmcioustust and intima* >. 




Ill 



'i"l | urn iil.u needs "l I In l.imily. 

■ tli. ii In, li.nl tin pi mi experience, |nlui 

lir iiw n , nun, n ior. This meant thai 

tr<< 1 1 < r. Ik hi hi . J < 1 1 » i ; , hiU ii also meant 

n ili.it lilt' i onsi ruction rnei high 

vl <|ii i lii v I In- unlorgcciiihlc experience oi 

HI In l hi Imililui)', nl [lis own home .illiml 

irn«< nl piide. Hi* knew where every pipe 

fvm wih i mil r.ilril I In- pun- ess took a 

in ii miIiv ivi ii' .ulimr.iHe, 

■ri just I>,kIv from the hrink of the 

"i |i. . n< worries about mudslides, 



Km clow enough to enjoy the psnortmfa views. A 
rod Ii wittily the mium lignificani fetttuc »t i resi- 
dential il.'Mi-n, .itnl in this i.ni'. ill.' tilt' mill ilefil i 
tlu- chtractM ol the house, The sculptural dies were 
•.pai.illy in.idt id ;in inverted V shape. Giaxed in a 
deep-blue color, they connect the house to its ocean 
setting, The gables of the roof are stepped back in a 
way thai relates the form or the roof to die pattern set 
by the tiles. 

The design oi the windows in turn connects to the 
sloping angles of the roof. Every detail relates to the 
whole design. 



Deep-blue glazed tiles 
allium In the blue rif the 
Pacific Ocean, 
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Left: Quiet elegance — 
Roman brick walls and 
copper roofs. 

Below: The dining ter- 
race extendi the interior 
tpace into the sunlight. 














KESSLER RESIDENCE 

Maplewood, New Jersey 
Date Completed: 1968 
John Rattenbury, Architect 

Dan and Hdcnc Kesskr lived with [lu-ii ilim lt||| 
dren in a small tract hoti.M,- in Mupk-woutl, a vi|H^ 
about forty miles from Manhattan. D.in was i^H 

men's clothing buMiu-sv Ik lud ilv.r. ,| ,,\ 4 

having a beautiful Iiuum' bin did urn havt il nu,' 

\Vken his business starred to do well lu d. < . L <| t\ 
build his dream house. 

When be came to us he had just purch.tsnl ,i l,ir| 

lot in die village of Maplewood. Although ilu M 

munity had only modeM-si/e houses, main t>| Un 
friends lived there and that is when- h, . ,, , .1 ,i hj| 
Mistwn nets iitt Wis ft wooded hillside with linrv 
of the Manhattan (kyline, 

I lu- 9,000 iquan fboi home ii constructed Hfl 
bull colored Roman bfi< I with prcoisi mm r< n J 





<liu f iml patterned lascia are panniv.ed 

i llnpUe.s .in' i.in'il with Italian m.ii'hSe. 

i i 'I i". in J. quarry in Italy. The floors 

I w.illi .■ i > > I n'itinp .in- paneled in teak. 

! i|> ■■ i outstanding and flu- entire 

• i illl II. ,i Swiss vv.iti.li. 

■ 1 1 '. • n 'I n <i v ,npai ni this house, 

'I" I' I" i i th< Inrttiuire, and cabi- 

iiii.i Wnghl was the color consultant. We 

iih ili lahlcware, and glassware, 

hi dUj .1 ■.:.. found in Kyoto, japan, 

HHii'd ilu kiflui bound books for the 

. In hi moved in tluy brought very 

ill. II > Inl llt'.V 

i ; Kona Stic, and Mark, had hed- 

> nil (hi hi overnight friend ro stay. 

A .i f'h tl playroom on the lowcs levd. Par 
1 di jgncd a trcchouse, even 

■ l< ' >"\ ■ unl '.tin. i n hi drawings for his 

■ I .1 Li! li hi 1 1 if Iii.hu lu's o( ,i i'.i.imi maple 
i i inn "P i,n ^ J 1'°'' '" ^licie down, 

hi <!. I ' in '.pi ni ilir firm iij'.ln with 

MWtk llcrliuosi 



Ijeft; I foe Entrance 
Gallery — rmk- paneling, 
skylights and tali windows. 

Below: A apace for gra- 
cious living. Art vbjects, 
collected by the architect 
came frmn japan, China, 
<<,ii\. Persia, and i he U.S. 




The translucent dome 
spans 120 feet and illumi- 
nates everything within. 



THE PEARL PALACE 
AND VILLA MEHRAFARIN 

Teheran, Iran 

Date Completed: 1973 (P. P.}, 1976 (V.M.) 

William Wesley Refers, Architect. 

John Hill and Cornelia Briefly - Interiors and 

Landscape design. 

Princess Shams Pahlavi, the sister of the Sh;ih of Iran, 
commissioned an Iranian architect, Nexani Amery, to 
design a small villa for her family — her hushand and 



ihl II tWU -I'M . h WX in l<i i |Mi Irnl i.i |. 

■■In planned to build on .i large c»ui< m Mel 

lie. II Ultrl.lll Nt'/,1IT1 ll.ul Mllliiril Mini. I I i mk iM 

Wrigln in iIk- liliic. He li.ul designed 

vilLi for the Princess, bin when she .inked I • I < 

designing her ji.il. kc. lu' irlrnrii liei n> W 
Talicsin. This generous ;icr g:ivc W« tin oppn 
tit bis lifetime. 

Tales of the Ambinn Nights were tin 

Scheherazade fold the king every nighl i I. 

postpone her death sentence. I'hcy li.id nii(i|'.nij ' 
vvirh rheir atmosphere of mmann m-l nl • ■ 
student of history and empathetic to ill. i i 




i^iiii 




y* 






reefc 1 










• drained <>l i tearing;! rmgic, crys- 

i i Mi took .111 nni.uii liking to the 

I in*. Ilij',1 in. and cultured lady. 

-'I | .mil quality stirred his t re 

11 [iii/ri! 1 1 v. . I ■ I . told him, 

\«nl mi " .!•■ (nun in iN, In.'. in nf her 

Hill' ■ ' 'In I'' ■nl I'jI.u i \ i unduecm 

i i h.l I 'ii feci wtnild enclitic garden 

1 |l II I ll<l|' Ii HII1I.IMIS. 

(nini.i . In .ili iln i ulturc ol his 



Persia, where the dome was invented centuries ago, 
and the achievements of modem technology. A har- 
monious blend of art and science, the design for the 
palace pays great respect to both its physical and its 
cultural environment. The design is infused with the 
spirit nl ant ieni l'i rsia, hut ii is a building appmpi i.iif 
to modern times AihiiIk-i translucent dome encloses 
gardens, fountains, and the royal reception hall, A 

!■• ill- curving rani| mrvt* <■> (he royal hanquei 

d i imil) 'i'i ■ ti rminuiing m .1 suite foi 



1 'he Pearl Palace is set on 
the edge of a take. 




Lta ming const ri< i tU) " 
(kilts tkrwgfi hawk-on 
txptritnct . 



crafoip role. Fortbe next twenty-five years, undei bet 
inspired guidatict.-, Mil- I'flliiwsliip nourished. Few 
people are aware of het role inTaJiesin /Hjchitcco, She 
reviewed even design « ti-n cum >>ili <•! the office, 

m itructlvt critiques, ideai! and en n 

itu >■ i tlso i "l"i i oniulcanti i tola thai 



,lu |,|,n, ,| in In i husband's prai tice 

Mr,v Wright mi.l.Ii a ligniftcani contribution to thfl 
Fellowship In anotbei mannci she though) »l n 
wsyi in nurture iln i reative ipirii "I all th< ai tisrs ind 

,,. ,n, i-. | in three lummcri, ihc I I 

I ( llowfhip w Europi i hi Ri pi ned ■ "■ ' 




5«r ir 
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Right: The em ire 100- 
acre estate is beataifitliy 
bindsaiped. 

Below: The dome over 
the indoor poo! intersects 
the main dome — spaces 

flow together. 




the Princess set beneath a i I>l> "KM 

Intersecting the main dome is anothei mui.Ii 
dome that encloses ;i ^vimming pm>|, ■ a\« id 
gardens. Below die reception hall is .1 lull', • 
theater tor cinema, coiieens, and <!.nu 1 pi Hum 

Ne/.am tells the story of Wes prcscmini' il I 
to the Princess. As drawing after drawn 1. 
before her eyes and be explained the sell 
uttered not a word. When Wes li.nl lint, In .1. 
stood up and abruptly left the morn \ lottl I 
elapsed as Wes agonized. Did she not llki 'I 
Perhaps he had offended her. What w,i.s die I'fdfl 
At last the Princess returned, li was cviJ 
had been crying. "Forgive mc," she .ml || 1 
incredibly beautiful. I was overwhelmed All 
dreams have come true." 

Thai summer, the Fellowship was si 
Montagnoku Switzerland, occupying tin I'mI 
die American School in Switzerland wlm I. 
mer break. John DeKoveti I till wodud lIh ' 

Wes on the interim design, assisted hv < •>! > ' ' 

who also designed the landsiapni^, li, u-, , n rM 
[hcsL In,. ■ ! ' . 1 ■ , 1 1 , , I viiuially eveiy nun in the M 

Imniinii'. carpets. ti['lu Iiiijun, I.hilI'.i i^iiii 
Form*, ttationery rmthtn rlool ■! < Hd 




/'lie gtwiid tuirfway to the irctfitwtt ball 



Ffc" 



IfcS 




Wrighl "■,,.,» j|| ,| hl f.,j h|ll ln ,| ,,,[,„ ,, 

[vL ' ,v I liiom |>lljied Ildji Will, ll | M 

tudc ol detail*, from m<i».n< mitral* i<> hu.i, . r . i M 

landscaping <k-sij.ii in, Imk-tl ,| u . Illl( . ,.,„,!,,. 

kmiiuiiis .in well as i] u - , T luu .„ n , a.m i 

item Wended with the de-Mgn ihnn< ol il,, | -, , , 
lovely scale model, complete in every detail 
in Italy, 

ihe translucent dome was manufati I . 

United States hy .Supers ky. flown ovci and ask, m| 
on site. I he furnishings were custom mm. I. 
were dther marble or coated in gold leaf. appl(J 

artisans from the (JITi/i (i.il| m n. 1-k |,,,|it, 

craftsmen laid the marble floors, and had to «■ 
seven marble bathtubs in order to gei one wn 

blemish. The [Vint ess ton Id reach ho .l>>; 

swimming pool by descending .1 I 

hung from above by .slender rods. I In r , ,,.l , 
tained lush tropical plants, pools, caw, )des, .,ihI ruil 
tains, an aviary, and many gold birdcages in rh, io|| 
of tetrahedrons and octahedrons. 

Ihc reception area was encircled by slender J 
columns capped with sixty-five, twelve i,uh ili*|fl 
globes of cut glass, each one 1 !,-,,., 
Below the reception hall was .1 nun-. . I„ ,,. , 
royal banquet hall had mar hie walk ins, 1 with 
circular niches to display jade and iv<u v lij'.u 1 
sculptures. Overhead was .1 five fool ili.nn 1 

Hal chandelier of crystal. Made m Vir 

assembled on sire by women from the facti 
by crystal. 

The Princess's circular bed was draped with 1 
canopy, accented by sparkling crystal fX'iuluMl 
bedspread was of gold thread and gold Icathi 1 ipfl] 
lit from above hy the light of a series ol small oj> 
thai followed the ascending spiral ol a xiasuroJ 

Wet, Johnny, and C !ornclsa made man) trip U 
Tom ami Klfi ( ,is n spent .wven ycai then prill 



ViiU Mehntfitrin fsfo landtap 

>t<->ti'wti ,/i ,11, tntrgrut 
/'.hi of t/ft arrhitr 











Win. t [In palate which was built 

I umiractor/cngiiRt-r Ar;t 

■*. the Princess .hilI lu'i family muvrd 

il i in. 1 1 1 1 i.i I she asked Wcs to 

i". .11 Inrij .urc cm;iic at Chains, 

i|4u(i null i.iikrs Ncmiin went 

iiismn i <il this project, called 

III. i I In |«mi)l-si w;i.s started hut never 

Ii.ii h ii i In .i revolution and 

l VII tli i.n niL k ut (he royal 

I in Hi . . .hi. I the Princess left her 

' mill nun. .1 lu Saiti i llatbara 

Hvnlved in ihor magical projects, 

l I . rcittiviiy, I he- buildings 

iihI hiih|ui ■ -|'i. ■ .nil] nl organic archi- 
ll krvi Ii I. 'I lif >(<iiis in .i brief 

... • iii lth wild ,i jm-i. imis 
ii II. I., nm 






Left: Villa Melmtfin — 
the summer estate for the 
Princess Pshl/wi's family 
overlooks the Caspian Sea, 

Below: Roofs establish the 
design theme. Individual 
tiles have the same shape 
as the roof itself 




The home appear* to have 
grown out of the rite — in 
love with the desert. 



m 









MYERS RESIDENCE 

Scoffsdate Anzona 

Dale Completed: 1991 

John Rattenbury and Gefry Jones, Architects 



The site of the winter home of Charles and Ramon a 
Myers at Etecrt Highlands is spectacular, strewn with 
massive sculptured boulders, giant saguaros, Palo 
Verde trees, and desert wildrlowets. Two arroyos or 
desert washes run across the property, tarrying moun- 
lain-shed storm water. The Myers wanted their home 
to complement the natural beauty of dtcir site and 
provide panoramic views across die valley below. They 
.iImi wanted their home to have a comfortable, inti- 
mate (amily atmosphere. Congenial hosts, they like to 
entertain many guests at indoor and outdoor parties. 
The &, 00 (J -square-foot house is interwoven wiA the 



The design hat a consis- 
tent grammar — the 
maps- reiatio whip 
between the pans. 



in** 



^■r 





Right: inspiration for 
design came from nature's 
sculpture — giant boulders 
stream otter the site. 

Below: The curved forms 
»j walls and domes com- 
plement nature. 




1 It' 1 ' Kn.iiid levels and turves wed the 

• I" 'i n 1 land contours. During heavy 

< ross the site. Rather than try to 

1 1 1 1 i he house consists of three parts 

■ ■ i .1 hi I null's iliai span rhc washes and 
11 U< -I hum water. Architectural forms 
Irwlln luturesdescrl sculpture — domed roofs, 
■ ml n 1 1 urn harmonize with the boulders 
I ll " dr-.nl, engaging ,uul blending the 

1 V Milium 1)1, 

l '"' .i ■•Hue textures, some surfaces 

•"■ ' ' nurd, iind others haw fine vertical stria- 

1 ' """I "I m.iMiiiry, the walls ,iu l.ked 

W l,ri iisnlu .iiiil.in .iuvIh coating, A pai 

1 ' '■' '" "hi mill er||;<- breaks up sunlight in 

1 I "i"! 1 - ■Ii.i'l"" patterns on tin walls, 

'■■ 'ii uli ill lurk ill n-.ui i .isj ureihaiie 



foam, coated In liquid copper, and patinined ro a per- 
manent soft blue-green finish. 

Rooms are circular, a shape which captures the 
sweeping panoramic views across Paradise Valley. 
Balcony parapets arc designed so as to cut off the. view 
of houses in the valley below. Generous terraces 
extend the indoor space, making a seamless connec- 
tion with the outdoors, A spiral stair leads to a crow's 
nest above the living room, 

Guests move easily through the spacious, curved 
contours of rhc house, finding numerous cozy areas 
in which to converse. The curved forms are sympa- 
thetic lo the shape of the human body, Skylights 
introduce daylight into internal spaces, such as the 
entry stairwell. The house give* the appearance ol 

having natural!) grown i I the desert, a home in 

love wuh us riiviriitmii n 



Above left: Skylights illu- 
minate interior space. 

Above: The house works 
u-vH for intimate family 
life and alio accommo- 
dates large parties. 



At nigm thf warmth and 

beauty of the interior is 
mealed to outside view. 



SIMS RESIDENCE 

Kamuela, Hawaii 
Date Completed: 1995 
John Ra-tlenbury, Architect 
Kay Ratfenbury, Inferior Designer 

One day we received an unusual phone call; "My 
name is Sandy Sims," said the caller, "and I have this 
idea of building a collection of Frank Lloyd Wright- 
designed houses in Hawaii. They would be crigin.d 
designs that were never built. By creating a 'village' 
we would have something unique in fhe world, real 
estate that was a work of an. Can I come over and 
discuss this with you?" Sandy came ro Tafiesin West 
and we showed him the treasures in our archives, This 
made him even more enthusiastic about his idea, 

Sandy talked to many Investors and raised .some 
interest. Realizing that his credibility would go up if 
one house were built, he purchased land on the high 





'I miiI, .111,1 111 llm Jaii r. in world ■ 
l>> iiiln i . ill • hi mh.llld 

She .il-.ii i n .i|;h-d the Fellowship to y. ink ipati in 

ll " i'- il'iiiiiinj: arts 11111,1,, dance, and drama. 
I' mill I Imd Wright choreographed and wrote pro- 

!■■ i"i ilu .nimi il l.ilhMn festival of rvliisu and 

l ' 1 -" while Mrs, Wright wrote the music. 
1 ' Hi" ln|i member, ,i. I. d, danced, and designed and 
"| kh ill i iistinnes and scenery, and arranged the the- 

' d lighling I'., rlormatices were given in our own 
tin H, i m An/, hi. i, .iru| also Wisconsin. < 'hiugu. S.in 
1 ' •■ and Dallas, The experience gave us a pro- 

■nil understanding of theater design as well asener- 
[•rytiiii and expanding our arrisric spirit. 

Mi Wright played an important role in the firm. 
'M'l I', its public relations by giving lectures 

iuii,I 1 lie- country .in,) overseas, writing a weekly 
liilumn Ini newspaper!, in Wisconsin and Arizona, 
•mil linsiiug weekly social events at Taliesin. She 
Mi i ii .I ili, fellowship through the difficult transition 
hum .i gnuip with a single, charismatic leader to a 
partnership ol many individuals working together as 

Mil. 

I hi i| lalu-sin Architects may be described 

at ,im i.t independence blended with instinctive 

pcruiion. A principal architect has individual 

I n responsibility hit a project, and is supported 
hv I he niiiihin, ,1 n Mjiitvt's ill die linn — skills, energy 

ind c"H| ne, Colleagues offer ideas and aim- 

bin the design is (he work en" an individual, 
I Kiting ilu complex effort of taking a project all the 
■ i Him .in idea hi a completed building, they work 
,in mil idipeiuhiii team. 

I h, word lain mii is the name of Wright's house in 

ii ii I mt ii is frequently used to refer to all of 

i'ii endeavors tlie foundation, the ichool, the 

■ v ami the an hit ecu il firm I oi tj years ahei 

> ' mi i Invd Wrighi died and fourteen yean after the 

a Mis. Wright, Lih.Mii ,, gin,-, i,, || ,|- u 

i I entiii 




I In I rank 1 l"i. I Wrighi I imiiiLium i 



U 



profit institution. It owns and manages two National 
Historic Landmark properties (Taiiesin and Taliesin 
West), the Frank Lloyd Wright Archives, and the 
Frank Lloyd Wright School of Architecture. Borh 
laliesin and Taliesin West aire open to the public for 
educational tours and seminars, hosting over 100,000 
visitors a year. 

Taliesin Architects is a wholly owned, for-profit 
subsidiary si the Foundation, With a staff of over 
fifty that includes fifteen registered architects, its 
work is found in tony-one states and a number of 
im. inn countries. Headquarters arc at laliesin West 
in Scottsdale, Arizona, with offices in Spring Green 
and Madison, Wisconsin, Professional services 
include architecture, planning, interior design, land.- 
st aping, and graphic; design. 

I hi Frank Floyd Wrighi Archives is the 
Foundation's greater treasure. Located ai Taliesin 
Wesi ii i. .in international resource Im muse v 

.ihIim.. i , Hi i and Hi linl.nv I huLi the lead ■ 



Architect! should not 
be idlmivd to design a 

kitchen unless they 
know how to cook. 



Right: The lower level is a 

free-flowing open space tl.vit 
includes several alcoves. 

Below: The kitchen 
works well for one or for 

many cooks, friends low 
to sit find chat. 
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■ Hi. Mmui ii' i I I. net ami ili. i. built an 

H"l 'I- i| i, I. I i ,rik I llivil Wright. 

"" 'l" "• I "I. ii liemii yi It house Ins 

il' 1 1 I -■ • i hnj.nl view ni the Kohala 
1 ' iuli iln uphill side is burmed tn pro 

11 'i id winds, The walls are 

I hi oh from I'mII i olorcd coral found 

1 ' ' ill he v ulpluieil list 1.1 h,is ,1 

I npp>i paiina, People have remarked ihat 

■ I blend* with its she, but even seems 

i -I' in ii in flavor. This t.s no doubt due 

■|ii<i> <<l I lie mill. 

H*t^> ilup Ii excellent, When craftsmen 

i | iMiinM, in \Mirk on a beautiful design, 

• lii i In hex i in than. The chairs and 

■I Viij-Ju designs. In l l W6, the house 

•'• Mi imii t i-mcni Achievement Award 

•■ i.l- n I in I I, IV.. 111. 
Will 1 . Sii/.uinr, uses (he home n> minimi 

hi m^iit^ artists, philosophers, and 

IhlluK i" ■■■ ili- > I l hi ,i remarkable learning 
i .nil pursuing his idea in bu Id a 
mi ■■ i iiittl Wright designs. 

■ ilii'i allow people to rent their 

Mv* d.u'. hi '.'.i .1. . I In a ifali/e thai very 
lt»i ■ the .Ii. in., in ever stay in a F'rank 

I- 1 " ' I I"-- who own a Wright home 

»' 1,1 il'l. 'Ii tit-da) experience, but it is one 
lei to oihel people. C litcsts who 
i . ili. Siuiv house have expressed pro- 
|"' i hn the experience. 



1'i'f tflt\i fif tl'irr 

dhnttti tonal tpoct-fiow offers 
ntti i> y fVtitiHg possibilities. 




The bouse is designed to 
nurture the family. 



THEILEN RESIDENCE 

Dallas, Texas 

Date Complete; 1 993 

John Ratten bury, A re hi led. 

Kay Ratten bury, Interior Designer 

Dr. George Thcilen and his wife. Jan, owned a choice 
lot on a cul-dc-sac. Located in 4 quiet neighborhood 
of suburban Dallas, the sire has some wonderful old 
oak trees. rhe land slopes gently down to a creek. 
George is an obstetrician, and Jan studied home eco- 



iiiimit.i m i ..It. p I'hc) li.nl given miiix il 

hew (hey wanted ilmi house pi.iuiinl \\, | U vi I. 
sons," they s.ud, "bin I ml. i-i- . n 1 1 |. , , Inldtriu 
rooms. The youngci two can lunik tugcthci Ry ilir | 
they need cheu own bedrooms, oui olde*i ion wti 
college, aiui Uh immi will be Tree. < livi them l pi* 
where they can watch TV and use a compute) 
need a way lo get our m the pool, ami they Oioiild I 
.i poothouse, which their friends can also hni 
the children to enjoy the house whili 1 1 
one day they will leave, so coriLcmraie on m il |M 

house comfortable lor us. We warn i ,cu, I 

bedroom. We don 1 ! rued a garage; a tarpon r hur 




fall, mitemi frlau ivtsuLwi 
connect the fnuae m the invk 
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Right: Ml the details ting 
together in harmony: 

Below- A spare that is 

both informally comfort- 
able and aesthetically 
pleasing 



I In I hcilons wcii- imi interested in showing ofl to 
their neighbors, m the house is unpretentious fawn the 
street. 'IV walls are Indiana limestone, laid Up with Mime 
of the horizontal stones projecting out from the face of 
the wall. The roof fascia has a blue-green parinized COp 
per and rhe window frames match this color. 

The living room is the center of family life, and fea- 
tures a broad stone fireplace. A tall, mirered glass win- 
dow, with a view down to the creek, makes a seamless 
Connection to the outdoors. Clerestory windows pro- 
vide a nice balance of natural daylight. Space flows 
from one room to another and doors are limited to 
bedrooms and bathrooms. 

We designed all [he furniture and the built-in cabi- 
nets. The wood is red oak with a natural finish. We 
custom designed the carpet, which was woven in 
India. The house fits the family and it fits the site, 
with rhe quality of true simplicity. Its elegance is 
informal and understated. 
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" US HOUSE AT 
Ml SIN GATES 

!• ' 

iim| I.-,.! IV87 
1 l. . i ■ . Architect. 

Ii tertor Designer 



"' J l» experiment wtih a new wav ro 

Mm lit us when we decided to con- 



viruu ,i 4, ilM) si|n,in- fool iiilhJi'I ipei hcUM using 

own retouren. Sei mi ., Ate in the deten below 

l.iJusiii Wni. witfc i In- M.uDnwdl Mountains as a 
ludulrop, the house Fecw width and bob acrosj 

Paradise Valley. 

The bouse is .1 passive-solar design, framed wiih lighr 
1. 1 1 Mink .nij joists. Walls are composed of expanded 
polystyrene, coated with fiberglass- rem forced plaster, 
lhe finish is an acrylic-cement textured coating, col- 
ored to blend wirh the Sonoian desert. The walk have 
a sawtooth or corrugated configuration. Inspired hy the 



Veniad .strumous in the 
wails create a slow dance 
of shadow patterns. 



Right: I fa liiij-Utr 
whim tfa ,, ulpturat 
of the horn 

Below: The home is 
attuned te the site in {inn, 
color and texture — mi 
abstraction vfthe desert. 



ill. ill In S.i,|>ii, |s ili |ilr.iii<| hilil-, f-.ivn 

ii i ngth in the ^.illi and. m the s.inn time, i it, in evci 
changing patterns of light and .shadow, 

I 'he focal point of the living room is a sculptured 
fireplace, composed ol the same vertical corrugations 
a> the walls. 1 fit interior space connects seamlessly to 
the view terrace. Shade for rhe terrace and glass wall 
is provided by metal louvers. Motor-operated, they 
automatically dose to shade the windows, then open 
to let in mote light as the .tn^le of the sun changes. 

There ate tour bedrooms, each one having access to 
the terrace and swimming pool. The master bedroom has 
an mormons walk-in dose! and its own outdoor spa. 

Nine months of the year, the climate in Scoctsdale 
allows For outdoor Irving, so the 2,500— square- foot 
rool terrace is a useiul luxury, A dumbwaiter services 
a pantry and wet bar, The rool deck provides a per- 
feci place to relax and watch as the Arizona sun sets 
behind Camclback Mountain and the city lights .start 
to twinkle, A great house For entertaining, its human 
scale makes it comfortable for family life. 





Living space oj Sitmftritt aptm to 
terraces on either tide — sunlight 
et/tbraced but controlled. 
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SUNSPRITE AND 

SUNSTREAM 

Palm Desert, California 
Date Compleled: 1988 
John Ratten bury, Architect 

Designing a model or spec house is a challenge 
because the family who will live rhere can provide no 
input. I heir surrogate during the design phase is part- 
ly the developer, partly the architect. This provides a 
degree of design freedom, bur also brings the respon- 
sibility of making predictions on what will sell- A 
good developer doesn't want the architect to just copy 
the style currently in vogue, bur gives the architect an 
opportunity rn redefine the American home. 

When the Marriott Corporation builr the Desert 
Springs Resort, they ended up with extra land and 
decided ro create a residential subdivision with thirty- 
four lots. We were asked to design the first two homes 



Simplicity in dv pian 
amttiffom Staving no 
cortidars and Jew doors. 
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Shi iiil rvt tihtg) iii 
laiiesin urt moment* 

<<f m.ifirf. 




ship of Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer, who came to laiiesin as 
ill apprentice in 1949, die Archives produces exhibi- 
tions, publications, lectures, films, videos, and repro- 
ductions of Wright-designed items. It has published 
more than forty books on Wright, Considered to be 
the world's must complete collection of work by an 
individual artist housed in a single facility, the 
Archives cares for 22,000 original Wright drawings 
and 400,000 other archival items — correspondence, 
manuscripts, and an collections. 

The Frank Lloyd Wright School of Architecture 

is, you might say, the dynamo ol laiiesin, 'Hie ener- 
gy ii produces, In way ol .1 constant influx "I rimnj; 

inquiring minds, keeps the group rind - t,u ' powi t| 

I-, iii j .pi 1 1 ol hi, at laiiesin support! .1 total n"l 

Integrated In ng environment, I ha u hool amis to 

product irehitecti who ire not onlj highly ikilled 



but who are responsible, creative, and cultivated 
human beings. 

It still employs the "learning by doing" approach EQ 
education that has changed little since the early da) 
nl the Fellowship. It offers apprentices a broad edw I 
tion and prepares them to enter the profession of 
architecture. Tin- program intitules work in the ai« hi 
tectural studio, with architects serving as mentors, 
Appnanu l's pain hands-on experience in construe* 
ut.11 aiul also pariicip.iie In the community worl Ol 
the Fellowship. Immersing apprentices 111 tlu- expen 
ence of architecture result-, in t high level ul iiulmsi 

una in: L« tg. Apprentices we encouraged 1 < ■ rata 

on responsibility, V. thev pi mm ilnii wonh, ilu-ii 
responsibility is im teased, 

"The danr.. 1 ni "in nai '1 educt nal system,' 

iald Mrs, Wright, "Hei in In surface approach to 
I thing Irmtt id ol going toward tl 1 ol thi 
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Above! Sumfirjif — one 
ipacr fbittt into atiof/tfr. 



Kicht; The living <f» » 
&»//> tp#cUna and cozy. 





1. 1 I'- oinrnl buyers were identified as cor- 
i 1 •■ auuiied in an .a tivi- sofia! cntertain- 

house that takes full advantage of the 

'' ii li. i 1 li,n designing .1 J,600 square- 

l"i| Ii.ili acre l"i (21.000 square feet), 

loi 1 1 1 . plan nl 1 In- house I tt< 1 mi 

loi *|i 111 1 is. urn I he |>li>|u'i iv 

"II .mil 1 1st-. iImi In ■ nun ■. |i 11 1 o) ill,- 

• 1 in 1 1 1 11 ill) i -\|i.niiliii]; iln denign 



envelope.'" The arrival experience starts at a gate to 
[lie covered walk, or pergola. 'Walking through die 
lush garden up to the From door, one has. in effect, 
already "entered" the house, 

The main living area has I.SOO square feet of space 
hm \ivim even larger Since it opens on one side to a 
swimming pool, spa, and garden, and on the other to 
a fountain and the goll course. I 'he spate is lutmalk 
divided into .ireiut firrphtee and sunken conversation 
< inn, .11 Jown bar, Hanking 



Surtflrt'dm — wuU Surfaces 
resonate with the 
textures of the desert. 
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Above: From the street, 
Sunstream is quiet and 
unassuming. 

Right: The plan spreads 
the house out into the 
garden and brings (he 
garden into the house. 



this spate are two Insurious master suites. Guests move 
freely onto the terraces, shaded by deep roof overhangs. 
I"he second hmisi.-, Sunstream, cakes die open space 
plan a step further. The house is decentralized, with 
lour bedrooms placed in a detached wing, connected 
by a covered walkway. The wedge-shaped lot is only 
forty -one feet wide ar the ^olf course, yet due to the 
configuration of the house, every room has a view of 
the fairway. The house is wrapped around ,i swimming 
pool, spa, and garden court. Sunstream, like its sister 
Sunsprite, has privacy from its neighbors and is unpre- 
suming from the street. The ijtialiiy of both is warm 
rod optimistic, ahli- to kindle many guesis at a party, 
u-i iii/y .iixl lomfnnahle foi .i small lamily. 
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Ih, living 
iriih tt>;\ arais fat tht finally 






Tht twnping brttnckti oftht 
giant s<tftitH,r inspired the design. 
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WlNDINTIDE 

Bnondv Washington 

i. I, . "i 

I Itiili.ml and Erin Weight is .1 grace in 

im! the natural beauty of the site pcr- 

H ih> li"ir. I', i. In-d on ,i bluff ihLk with ever- 



graeni, ii overlook! erw Mm wwen ■ >! Pugt i Sound. 
1 1 • ping liuin in ■. hi i giant tcquoia thai 

hovel ovn i hi- Itimsr \\.w< Inspiration to the design. 
I he poetry of ilu'ii lorni is tapmred in the curved 
fins th.ii support the niol, [In. Sound becomes a pres- 
ence in the bome and is intimately connected to it by 
a cantiJevercd balcony ilt.n soars over a natural ravine. 
This bakony wraps both wings of the house and 
excends ihe interior space outdoors. Despite the 
dynamic aspect of the cantilever, :he house- maintains 



Pugpt Sound becoma & 
presence inside the heme. 
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Kirjii: f'ht Hiiiuriil deiiu 
ty uj tm \ib pmtu&u i 
the house. 

Below: Everything is nat- 
ural — press wniiLuian, 
aaylighiingj and the 
building materials. 
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a sense of serenity sind quiet repose. 

While the home provides a snug shelter From thi i 

merits, through the imaginative use of gla.SN, n.i i 

invited inside. From every interior space Ofll htlt 

glimpses of .sky. forest, and water, with each «i™ I I 

diflfercndy. A eomimiou* <iky Light brings in d.ivln I. 

Cardtll siliii^ .illuvved i In 1 liouv Id Ik I mi I .. ill 
out chc need to cut down trees, ("id.ir siding hi n I 
harmoniously witfi the bark of ihc vvciyj 
Natural MOM ventilation obviates ihe ni<<i I 
conditioning, and radian: hi-atin^ in ilit limn in .1 ■ 
du' holm comfortable In winter, Alt the Ihiui 

Hra/ili,iii ■ 1 1 ■ 1 1 ■ I In « nniili . . I ilnv rich w I I'm 

thci nniili ■. rim (i 



I './MELTON 
W SIDENCE 



>5 

In ii there were only din roads to Talk-sin 
Nil hi. I Amur Lykes and (heir four chil- 
li • -Ii I ■■<■ ntarhy. They asked Krank 

In tn iiiMf,n .< new home on a onc-icr* loi 
W%> < ,«i von | "he steeply sloping land had a 
I drop .in J NjH-LtjLular views, 



/ 
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Aluivf; //,v ■/'..';,";■ of the 
plan jo-Hews the natural 
contours of the land. 



Left; Nestled in tlje rocks, 
the house adds to the nat- 
ural heauty of the site. 



i Minium- tin i. .p. >]',!. [(.Iiu map Wright set ii 
aside Idi .1 while .iikI worked >m other projects I I. 
always allowed m idea to germinate before commit- 
ting it to paper. The nexi morning he quickly sketched 
.i pJ.jn right on the map. "This is where the house 
belongs,* he said, pointing ro a small Hal area halfway 
up the steeply sloped property There was a beautiful 
rock outcropping nearby which he wanted to save. 

With the panoramic view in mint!, and consider- 
ing rhc shape of ihc natural plateau, he drew two 
overlapping circles. As he drew, he explained his 
sketch. "Here is the living room with a view over the 
valley. The bedrooms will wrap rhc hillside, on the far 
side ol the house. Here is ihc carport, the entrance, 
and then a step down to the living room with a grand 
view over Phoenix. Below the windows is a built-in 
seat, big enough tor all rhc children. The fireplace is 



lh< hi .hi iii ili, I -,, , ii . .in, nil I I,, v I, , ,( , 

dooi (pace, bin mum havi prii ivy froni ih> il ■ ■ 

l< ins, so vvt will give I In In ., g.udi m , will) a J| 

around 1 1 

After a while, Wright got up front Inv i 
walked out ni the rtudio. I te nevci returned 1 1 

day lie was in the hospital with -i rJlinul pin 

and a few days Liter, on April 9, 19V) In died Ii 
months he would have been niiuy two I Ii h id 

projects underway but this was the 1**1 I 

designed, We completed the drawings and tin 

was buili. The Lykes family loved thi n lion 

there for many years. 

I he broad rnof-overhuigs express both | 
shelter and a kinship to the ground, and ih 
tal lines of" the house create a .sense of rcpoM, jA 
tinuous clerestory window around ilu ,ir i I,, In 



l he kitchen is compact 
and effective — evciy 

thing is within reach. 
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The Irt'fux mom fmtuiiiimk 

views over tl/e city umi ,ut ettrhmi 

gitrdm court to the tmith. 
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luini.in being, h It leading us further .mil furthei 
■way from the root. Why ihould not educator* who 

kavi had i tperience in tire inspire the young imlnn 
them wiih the idea tli.n ilu- ni.n< -n.il m ,\, vebp is the 
CI itivity of the human psyche and intellect? Our 
youth should bi reassured that the world docs no) 
entirely revolve on .111 axis of money and. power. I 
think i>( the human mind as inspired and inspiring, 
■ > 1 ivative that no machine can much it." 

The Bachelor of Architectural Studies degree is acad- 
emically accredited, and the Master of Architecture 
degree has professional accreditation from the National 
AiTiitecturaJ Accrcdiiin^ Hoard. Degrees are but steps 
along a path of lifelong learning, Wright was ninety 
rs old when someone asked him who wa.s the best 
Mndent at Taliesiu, He replied. "I am going to have to 
!■'. ' that honor to . . . myself!" 

The Taliesin Fellowship includes the architects, 
mums, apprentices, faculty, administrarors, and sup- 
port staff of the Taiiesin community who live and 
work together. Each person is involved in several of 
1 he many activities: the architectural firm, the educa- 
tional program, the tour program, fine arts, the 
.inhives and library, construction, and landscaping. 
The group shares the responsibilities for cooking, 
housekeeping, and social activities. 

Like America. Taiiesin is a melting pot. New 



■if I i from ill iivci the w.iilil: Hit i Fnited 

Stall .. * ui.td.i, Mfvim. I 4liri.il and Vmili Ann 11, 1, 
I 1 line. dcniiariy, the United Kingdom, Italy, 
I lu-cce, Bulgaria, Yugoslav!,!, Egypt, and Israel; 
Japan, China, Thailand, Korea, and India. With a 
constant infusion of youth and a cosmopolitan com- 
position, life is never dull. The intermix of age, gen- 
der, nationality, religion, and culture provides a 
dynamic exchange of philosophy and ideas. Self- 
reliance and instinctive cooperation are embedded in 
our way of life at Taltcsin. 

As organic architects, we perform a balancing 
act — reaching to the sky for an ideal while serving (he 
pragmatic needs of the world. While our heads are in 
the sky, our feet are firmly planted on rhe ground. 

After sixty-five years, Taiiesin is still a flourishing 
endeavor. Our passion for life and our enthusiasm for 
creative work follow the essential patterns as estab- 
lished by the Wrights in 1 932. Recognizing that 
change is an inevitable and an essential aspect of life. 
Taliesin changes and evolves as the times change. The 
principles on which it is rounded,, however, remain 
constant. 

If I da nothing mure than awaken young minds to 
the possibilities of architecture as the great element 
of lift, then I will have done alt f expected to do. 

— FLLW 



room provides a balanced soft natural light, Indent 
space connects to outdoor space in a seamless flow and 
(In- house expresses a sense of freedom, lis round 
shapes arc more inviting and comfortable to live in 
than straight lines and square corners. 

In 1993 Unda Melton purchased the house. She 
needed to make die inrerior space more appropriate 
to Iter needs bur was determined to keep the iniqui- 
ty of the design intact, so no changes were made to 
the exterior. No cracks had appeared in the masonry 
in thirty years so the walls and roof framing wen left 
untouched. .Some modifications were made inside the 
bedroom wing— adding the space of another bed- 
room enlarged the master bedroom, Two children's 
bedrooms were combined to make a guestroom. The 



workshop became .1 home theater, 

New •"' conditioning uid elci trical ») 1. mi 
installed, along with new lighting m.l plumlti 
tures, The mahogany woodwork w.is 1. linidiuj, 
slate Hoot was added. 

I he Lykes summei ( oir.tgc was designed lm 1 u«| 
and heavily wooded site near the little till*a| 

luxedo in North Carolina. A mountain 

ties rushing water downhill and rhododendron li| 

es grow in profusion. In ord drtirny 

enjoy this beauty, the cottage i,s designed < 1 
1 Hal spans die stream. I\v,. sierl : .;iidcis sal 
an old highwa) bridge provide structural tnpn 
conserve .space, then- arc eight bunk beds foi I., I 
that fold into the wait like Pullman berthl 



The office is a crow's nest 
with views alt around. 




f A HOUSE FOR LIFE 



ii, 



■ « r i ■ i r i . ( California 

. »lttod 1797 
1 I ,-, Architect 

■'• '.!'■'■ ■'"■ I 'renin ! liaise of 1997 wai otu 

u it* design ,i home for a &m% of modemee 

Inn ni.il i i lir plans available n> the public ,u an 

ilili ...I Steve iViranck, the editor, wanted lo 

itnLid ill Iiiiiim .1 m m, in AitiiTii.i, Jit' had 

■ "I »»l nit arthiteu (<■ ilfKi^n .i dream house. 

niM publish the design and sell the plans, 

UK) .|mi. Run homi is designed with adapt- 

hai responds m ilk m L .-ds of;in American 

""1 11 fis in .irii variations and options work for 
, >• ■«! I.imihes: unman ted, married with or with- 





Ahove: The design servet 
the meek of a young wu- 
l>k, it growing family, or 

a couple hi retirement. 

Right: America's dream is 

a /mx/i'mw-cost, high- 
quality home. 



I* M'.llt t Iff , UiiDHI 

designed front door is 
an optional feature. 



mil children, mixed generations, ami retired tvopl< h 
meets ilif needs ol .1 family as ii moves through the dif 
leant stages ol life, h can jtatl with two bedrooim and 
expand as needed to three or four. 

To adapt to different parts of the country, various 
eJimates, and site possibilities, there is a choice of sev- 
eral different roof configurations. For a suburban lm, 
there is privacy from the street and neighbors. Broad 
overhangs create a sense of shelter and extend indoor 
space outwards. Those who have built rhe house are 
surprised that it is so spacious. Simple, sensible, nat- 
ural, in human scale, with a timeless qualin. the 
house is designed to nurture a Family for life. 

For the Life Dream House series, the magazine usu- 
ally published an architect's design drawings. We 
wanted to make the dream a reality and build it before 




The 1997 Life Dream 
Home has many varia- 
tions of floor plans and 
roof types. 
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rlllWH 'I Wl 1 1 • ' I I . > I < ■ I | r I I [I .1,1 MH.,1 

I'll i ill>il (mill Mountain, about forty mill - 
M >M .ili i I iIkm I hey warned ,i rmulcl hniixc, mi 

I '■ I. ml. I ill! ■■ I I tli. (Ill I InllM . WV li.ul 

i i u month* hi .In this, and wiiwerj In the Sierr.i 
mat Moiiiii.hii'. .11. ,.-.i. I lie deadline liir iIk 

1 a February. When ihc photographer 

fi'l i*i I" 1 * 1 '■■.'■ not yrt finished. The masons 

'" I'mlil i In- fireplace Inn the finish Moor 

I Mm l>i i n luil iii,- windows were noi completed, 

■ installed. Working night and day, ihc 

t< im finished ii in lour days. The photos of 

I ..I ii imi sis, ii appeared in the magazine 

"• i nl ilirn mitM. Hiding effort. 

)vi i '-I ii i .< iv ill plans have been sold in the United 

■ fYnpli who have built it comment on how well 

Wu ,i .nelnl lor ilu- opportunity to make 

' moderate-cost housing in America. 





Ahove: The Master Suite, 
separated from the chit 
dren's wing, has in own 
covered porch. 

Left: The heart of the 
house is the fireplace and 

tn teritiinmeitt center. 




Tlfehmtseofnii 
\ tectitml probletH 
* architects. 
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Mum families prefer to live in a single-family 
home, but many people cannot arford custom- 
designed, site-built houses. Production housing is it 
way to build houses more ecmn>nikalty, either in the 
factory or in the field, hi the factory, manufacturing 
and prttahrication methods utilize the assembly line 
and controlled environment. Tn the field, site-huilr 
production houses employ repetition of design and 
construction to achieve economy. 

A.s a result of rhe cnotmous demand tor housing, 
the country has been flooded with tract housing and 
mobile home parks, many of which contribute CO 
urban blight. In an effort to improve the quality of 
.ilhiL'dahle housing, the Wisconsin Department of 
National Resources commissioned us to conduct a 




Si n,l !! huinci hated on ihr 
Open-space concept seem 
much birger. 



I 'I'll! I till) ft ft ..' ".',",',' 

IttSni tti a. tumi matet till 
providi i the finished sur 
/.; •■.• . inside and mn. 

Be Sow: Rmm Residence 
— concrete wall and roof 
fi.nirts tire jwltiry-mtidc 
and assembled an site. 




stud) I *ni irjHiri imirtl ihr slinn • . n) m.inti 

I ami ted lutitic I i i iikI ihiii I i loluiiom 

i.. i improvement, I'lm led the National II H 

( orporation, the large* manufacture! ol bill uu| 

iikhIliI.lc houses in the country, in ask us u> ,|. 
their new line of produciion housing. 

Through simple modifications, smli as i hangiri| 
end ol i mobile home to eliminate its bo* shape, 
removing unnecessary trim, and relating the turn m 
the ground, we nude some inexpensive but significant 
improvements. It was the firsi lime thai the moblli 
home industry had seen designs that looked !ik> |" i 
manent home*; instead of cheap metal boxes, Mnlxl. 
home!, are usually siat ked in rows and placed in a p.u 
thai looks more like a parking lot. 

Although cheap to buy, mobile home* an m»r 
good investment. They have a much shorter lift ili.n 
site-built houses and they depreciate rarhei thl 




in t.iliu' I hi ) .I'M linle iii tin- quiilit) ..i 

p. mts, Atul while it is normally eati 

'hi siarid.mh nl vpi.iliiv in products 

I hi «l» Li v ilian in the field, unfortunately 

ii li mnliilc Iiuiih'm. I lie m.irlu-t is 

I |" and profii margins are tight, I he 

P "I ihr lattury line discourages innovations 

tln-j .li m.|ii production flow. However, in 

uli N.umn.il Homes, wc did institute 

tli i- and enhancements, even if we could- 

I | ill. |<l, ., ,v\ 

Bill' 1 nnlnl irinuhe field of miuiul.ir hous 

>d> Iiimivo shipped to the site .is rhrec 

unii'.. We tlso designed prefabricated 

oi.li hum paneli/cd w.ills and roofs. Later we 

1 ' uibili home fm an Arizona Company, 

l" 1 "' I I'hiics ( orporarion, which was run by 

'■ I ml "in lii'i mobile luime park, Paradise 







1 eh: I'iiuluximu houiin^ 

takes aawttttagi • 

An /"in/ ua to irt/uti- COttt 

Below: A mobile Inn//, 
^f sign jbr the National 
Homes Corp. — simple 
ways to make them better. 
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in; basic (li>t»- i>Lm> and 
three dtfymut tyfn iffrmfi. 




IV. ik West, using covered terraces to extend the 
roofiines. harmonious colors, and landscaping to create 
an attractive community 

In addition to factory-built units, production 
housing includes houses that arc repetitively pro- 
duced in rhe field. Russ Riggs, a local homebuilder, 
approached us to design a residential community 
called Mountain View Estates. It contained fifty-six 
single-story houses on forty acres. Russ wanted to get 
away ftom the tract house syndrome, where every 
house looks like a copy or the one next door. At the 
same time, he needed economical designs because the 
market is so competitive. 

Our solution was to design six floor plans for cus- 
tomers to choose from, and then create a different 
elevation and roof design for each one of chc fifty -six 
houses. We tl.su uis|nmi/ed .1 plan if ilu- ujMnmci 

Sled. They could (.house from .1 palette of dcttri 

colon tad the entire community was gojuiouAty 
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unity, and at the same time, variery, because no two 
houses were exactly alike. 

The project was a big success, so Russ came to us 
with another walled-community project. Mo tint tin 
View East, fifty-one houses on thirty acres. Willi 1I1. 
experience of Mountain View Estates under out bi || . 
wc simplified the concept, designing five floor pl.ni\ 
F.ach plan had options ol dillereut roof designs I niu 
of the plans were single-story and one was two sun\ 
By Hipping plans and intermixing elevations tnd 
desert Colors, we achieved variety. Each house lu>»| 
dificrcnt from its neighbor. 

For anothet client, we designed an .ilhud il 
made with lightweight concrete. The concrete 
poured in place on the site and the forms wen 1 u ■ d 
hit the next house. 

flu- ideas that we tlevn\t|ud im production hoiM 
1 !■■ did tte vnnr imall improvements in the indu: 
in Hut while the need isiAsemi.il tnd the molt 
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ORGANIC ARCHITECTURE 

Nothing in the world is so powerful as an idea. A good 
idea never dies mid never ceases changing its form of life. 

— FLLW 
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MASTER PLANNING 






Make no little plans; they have nujjiagic to < stit •*/ff»aJ r iW, ? . 

I >;inict H,-,Burbfiarti. 
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The projects that we have master pknncd range 
from a Few acres up to 100,000 acres. They 
include residential and mixed-use developments, 
urban redevelopment, resorts, civic centers, college 
campuses, office and industrial parks, health care, golf 
communities, zoos, and interstate highways. In these 
projects we have pioneered ways to develop rhe land 
without destroying the landscape. 

Humankind's greatest physical asset is the earth, 
Once we have destroyed a piece of the land, it may 
take a hundred years or mure to regenerate. In some 
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Kohler Village in 

it Lt-miMti, ,1 JJM'Hi-urir. 

mixed-use master plan. 
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Arizona Bihmort Estates, 
Phoenix, Arizona — a 
1 , 045-acK, mixed-use 
master plan. 



cases, it is lost forever. Every year, enormous areas ol 

forest .nut jungle are devastated. We are slowly realiz- 
ing the global effects of this irresponsibility. 

There are many ways th.ii wt harm our planet. 
Expedient developments that are poorly planned and 
disrespectful of land formations, vegetation, and nat- 
ural features. Buildings thai are not energy conscrva 
tive. Poor quality in design and construction, Air pol- 
lution, contamination of our oceans, lakes, and rivers, 
Toxl< waste, garbage dumps. Noise pollution. Poles, 
wires, and billboards. Land laid waste by war, land 
mines, Agent Orange, .union waste. These ans could 
all be avoided. 

We are at last acknowledging our role as stewards of 
our planet and our responsibility in think beyond our 
own lifetimes. We can be grateful to (he courageous 
pioneers of our country who left us a legacy of free- 
i lot H and a I.uhI o| opp iiiy. bin r. I. n heritage will 

U( I* .tvi UJ iiuiiti :',; in I irinii . Mik I; -,i n I. ! I' I :i;', iihMi 

ill. iii ■ pl.mii if, n we have abutted in orda to get is 



much for ourselves as last as possible. 

Our own land planning efforts strike a ball 

between the economic goals of the developci stn I XiM 
environmental concerns of jurisdictional jgcncietl 
We have proved that planning in harnunn with tfa 
landscape dramatically increases property values We 
have been called Land Lovers, and plead guilty to I lit 
allegation, Nevertheless, the projects thai we plan 
make good profits lor investors and raise the standard 
for whai constitutes excellence. 

Planning is a complex team effort, requiring the 

dinated participation of many consultants and s| 

ists. These may include surveyors, civil engincu 
environmental, legal, political, social, geological, hydro 

logical, transportation, parking, and puhlii nl 

consultants, and many others, hi our experience, ii is l,n 
easier to unite the efforts of this multidisi iplinii i ti >iu 

when i he goal i.s 10 plan a project t li.it sn'ks i r h. 

mtys to pn servt aiul harmonize with nature < M>ui i 
i| ■[ >i i ■■■ 1 1- I BpVtmnwnt.il agencies i\ alsi 



■'" ii f.;o,il '■ ,iv <i i J I v [In urnr 
Wishing ii.il Ihiiii.ni .uhI spiritual values and 

flu 1 1 l|'|'Klll|', ijluui-lllllll Jiul SCII-iilivf |.l ; M- 

'I' low.iriK ensuring a hcrtier future. 
M im ..I u* deplore the lack of beancy and harmo- 

••v built environment, bui vrhat can we do? 

* '" " i " m| -»t .< city, li community, or a suburb, 

1 n mild you choose to do, if you had a magic 
< Willi this wand, in one magic stroke, you 

Id <li.iu|',< |Li,si iimc ifiinir, (nit it would aFecl all 

I low lould you hesi harmoatw diem with 
I ll environment? Well, consider color control. 

1 i tic all m ires in colors sympathetic with the 

IUIiimI . nv imcin (ibis would still allow hundreds 

rcolm inn. ,i Many planned communities arc rec- 

. i he Importance of color, and although arehi- 

i .1 I. .mis .in- widely varied (as they should be), a 

"H . i il [Mleiie ol earth tone colors brings a sense of 

id to i be whole, at no additional expense. 





Above: The Denver 
Federal Center — coordi- 
nating 27 government 
agtncus on 670 acres. 

Left: Domino World 

Farms in Alma, 
Michigan — a plan 

for 1,4 million square 

feel of offices. 
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VAIL PASS 



■ 'ted: 1971 
1 ■ h, Architect 

i ''" ' i is our nation started to become 

■I tli. liMgiliti »t nature and realise its respon- 

' I'" |'ti>ii-iii.in of the ri.itural environment, an 

hi highway was planned in Colorado. Between 

hmvpi miiI Vail ili- proposed route Tor 1-70 passes 

>" ■' "' "K'M beautiful scenic areas in the 

I v Mountains, A fourteen mile stretch, this four- 



l.nii hii-Jns.iv rUM duOUfh n wilderness area i.l 

rugged mountains, prlnine forests, and ovt-r , . , .1 
mg rivers. BeCMU* (ti mn long history of designing 
projects that arc harmonious with nature, we were 
chosen as design consultants in the team of engineers, 
biologists, geologists, and ecologists that would plan 
this major transportation corridor 1'he team was 
commissioned to prepare a comprehensive study of 
the impact that the highway would have on the 
area — ecology, scenic values, wildlife, hiking and ski- 
ing trails, and air quality. 

Ihe rugged terrain would require seventeen high- 
way bridges, most of them long span, as well as many 
large-scale retaining walls. Our task was to guide the 



Colors, forms, and tex- 
tum were carefully chosen 
to blend with the terrain. 




Right: The innovative 
design* oj retaining walls 

provides areas for plants 

to grow. 

Below: The highway fill- 
lows the natural curves of 
the land, always respon- 
sive to nature. 



design "I these structures so ih.u the} would blend 
with the environment. The goal was to feature the 
••'■ i H !' ■• ■.''! ri.miiL', n«ii [In. 1 works of people. 

Boi countless hours, the team hiked over the route, 
studying the mountain slopes, valleys, meadows, water- 
courses, and small communities along the route. In the 
engineering design of the bridges and r!ie structures to 
retain earth, forms and shapes were kepi as simple as pos- 
sible. Colors and textures were selected to be sympathet- 
ic with rhe surrounding landscape. The watchword was 
as little intrusion on nature as possible. The summit shel- 
ter is constructed of stone masonry and utilizes a solar 
collector for hearing in wintertime. 

The project received numerous awards, bur rhe 
greatest compliments are silent ones. They come from 
the thousands ol people who drive the highway every 
day and enjoy the unspoiled beauty of narure, The 
evidence of human intrusion has virtually vanished. 
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IH U KM HIGHIANDS 

. i I. r. , I '.,''m 

I li 31 I 'i. I 

'"' i friend, I tamilton MtR.it, introduced us to 
i'ii Ivlr li.nl him purchased 826 acres of 
hi 1 1 Mainnp.i i. uiinty. Upgrading to comtner- 
■ ",,l,| unit im- the value of ihc land, so he 

1 '"'If .i hold in ihc tn,ii,tcr plan. At first we 

i ii... .K, J in the hotel design, but after we had 
It I ylc for a while he gave us ihc task of mas- 

ill.- |>ni|«-| iv. 
him ih« Wiirt, he agreed tint we should seek ways 
1 in 1 1 . » ■ n 1 1 1 1 1 v wiih the land. This gave us the 




opportunity to \ tecj lomc ideu in leflfitivc hud 

phoning. In the mfcta oJ the entitlenient process with 

the coiini j 1 1 u i -i v d Sc nttsdalc annexed the area. We 
had to resubmit lot master plan approval, bur the city 
endorsed our plan because they appreciated its goal of 
preserving the environment, The idea for a hoid was 

replaced with a championship golf course designed by 
Jack Nicfclaua. 

The natural features of the sire — the topography, 
views, solar orientation, land forms, vegetation, and 
drainage areas, all informed us how to best plan the 
property. In a ti inspired moment, Lyle tied lot sales to 
a membership in the golf dub. Sales boomed, and his 
prediction of the viability of a low-density residen- 
tial/golf community was confirmed. 

Our major contribution to the planning was to 



Residences and golf bar- 

monlouily blend with the 
natural desert. 
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Right: jack Nicklatts and 
team planning the %olf 
course to blend with 



nature. 



Below: Mass and height 
are limited only desert col- 
on and textures are allowed 



wurk mil ovative wny.v to build wiehtiul desrroj inu 

tb desert. Ai rlif time, mosi developers were KaJpine 
the land and creating huge (Lit pads nn which tv 
build. Ihey saw crew and rocks as obstructions to 
co i wt ruction. At Desert Highlands, tJie roads were 
carefully constructed so as to have minimal impact on 
the landscape, Utilities were all placed underground. 
Great care was taken to restore any damaged deserr to 
a natural condition. Special techniques were devel- 
oped fur transplanting desert vegetation. 

The idea of establishing a "building envelope" on 
every lot is a way to preserve the fragile desert. Each 
lot that is sold has a designated area within which the 
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NJF IMl'fA i/v ettt'uvunirnt 

Below: Pioneering th,- 
concept s/f the "buitding 
envelope" as the way to 
//reserve nature. 
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house can be built. The land outside this envelope is 
protected during JonstTm -ion by ,i ( liain link fencft; 

The design of every residence is submitted to a review 
committee for approval, and stringent design guidelines 
ensure chat every building is harmonious in mass, color, 
and rcxrure with the environment Reflective surfaces, 
such as glass, are shaded from the sun. 

1 he green fairways of a golf course are a good way 
to make the arid desert less hostile, bur unless care is 
taken, the irrigated areas change forever die natural 
vegetation o( die desert. This is resolved by creating a 
buffer zone that keeps water stricrly confined ro the 
grass areas of the golf course. Landscaping at each res- 
idence is restricted ro plant species compatible with 
the desert. 

Desert Highlands is one of our most successful master 
plans. It set the standard for how to build in harmony 
with the desert, and many communities have adopted 
similar methods of planning and development. Taking 
Midi care to preserve the landscape does increase devel- 
opment costs, compared to bulldozing everything flat, 
but n is a wise investment the value of the land increas- 
es dramatically because people are willing to paj much 

lni,| < '" li"' «ii minimi) win n tin \ i m for ■.. 

> iii' ■■, In U'.iuu ni ii.iinii 



'in quoi i goes to the bean ol .m understand 

l -I >rg rchitecturc, which b, (imply put, 

iiiiiinsii . natural, living architecture based mi ideas, 

tnl> following limcless principles, its forms arc con- 

mh evolving in response to changing circumstances, 

I In plivstcal evidence ol whai a civilization leaves 

i to .1 Luge extent, in its architecture. In past 

■ i ii. Inteciure in die Western world was a matter 

i |i mm ■ n I. . fashions contrived by people for a par- 

il .1 pi lunl of history, in vogue (oi .i lime. When archi- 

II u hhc tip with a new style, they revived or 

I | kl urn. hi this century, architecture has 

(trough nrwnj styles — International, Modernist, 
! in I iii-li iuli Modern, Rationalist, Decorative 
I >n oiisn ii. tivisi, Nt'ui lassie, and ret others. 
ii|'lii advised us, *Stylt is important. A style is 
\< hitectural design should never be related to 
l»MMil should never be had by pursuing the 
I Persian. ! hincsc or lapartese. We have to go, 
■l tln-v diil, in the source. Vou cannot restate any 

)| lli. |Mi ii us .ind ideas which have characterized 

. Ivitijattions It is impossible if you wish to be 

creative artist. You must, from your own 

i ii.n. I ii .in your own sense at what is right and 

i ood and true, make your own statement, 

. I ii Irotn hooks, vou cannot lh'i n hum 

t.itemem made by someone else except as 

. mi., mil ..n.l i Ik- quality <>1 that thing reaches 

in. I in. |'ii> , inn i.i emulate. There is no substi- 

loi pin. in. fidelity, .i\)i\ love of the thing — you 

mi pin Kiiu ln.nl in place of your heart." 

i.l organic" is distinct from "modern," 
, . nmething "in the mode." oi "in si vie 

uendy, what is modern today will gi I 

ill i '.<. Organ ii architecture, like nature, 

itwfli and vitality Sitici its philosophy reach 



I I i. ii In ', <iud any characicmii. forms ihai would char- 

.1, i,n,v ,| Mill, .ii limn;; It is mil easy, let's be cfcaj 

limn ir, there is no prescription. Matters that are pro- 
found defv simple and complete dell nit ions, Nobody 
has easy or finite explanations ol the universe, nature, 
life, or even our own being, so we continue ro explore 
and try to understand these complex and ineffable mat- 
ters, and in the process, learn new things about them. 

As we read a lovely poem, listen to bean ti hi] music, 
admire a work of art, enjoy a sunset or smell a rose, we dis- 
cern that appreciation of their beauty is a niatter of the 
heart ms much its the head. It is the same with the beauty 
of" architecture. Because architecture is practical and utili- 
tarian, we might expect it to be susceptible ol a scientific 
definition. This expectation is unfortunate where organic 
architecture is concerned, because its emotional and spir- 
itual content are an essential part of its constitution. Its 
magic can be appreciated but may vanish when dissec led. 

To truly appreciate architecture, one must experi- 
ence it — walk around a building, move through it 
and spend rime in it. Organic architecture will forev- 
er defy being cast into a formula, but here is a good 
summation by Bruce Brooks PleiOrf: 

■ Organic architecture is architecture appropriate to 
lime, appropriate to place, and appropriate to man, 

■ Appropriate to time means a building that 
belongs ro the era in which it is created, addresses 
contemporary life-styles, social patterns and condi- 
tions, and employs available materials and new tech- 
nological methods resourcefully and honestly. 

■ Appropriate to place means a building in harmony 
with its natural environment — a building that in its 
proportions, materials and design, belongs to its site, 

■ Appoipu.iu i .in means a humane architecture, 

III hum. in si.de. 



Desert Mountain is an 
8, 500-acte matter plan 
for land that has almost 
no fiat arras. 



DESERT MOUNTAIN 

Scoftsdale, Arizona 
Date completed: 1984 
John RaJtenbury, Planner 

Four years after we Started planning Desert 
Highlands, Lyle Anderson acquired conirol of a 
much larger piece of property, 8,100 acres. Preparing 



llu conceptual plan foi chi* projcci vm ,i h^ i.,.i 
Wh.ii ,i responsibility to plan mkIi .in Incredibly 
Iu'.ilimIuI pine ill |.ni,| and develop n in ,t way tli,n 
would not mar in natural beauty, 

Although the planning of Desert Highland h.ul 
been done without trie aid of computers, on Daefl 
Mountain we were able to use advanced technology, 
AeriaJ mapping helped us identify the topograph) ol 
the terrain, which covered tnore than twelve squari 



"•' 'I" "tilt .mil iiniletMaiid lis i 

uii iu u.ilL J .dniosi every l>it nl 

1 'I.,,- ini m r l,,„i[\ W ete worn oui during 

I. ml ol the pi..|- m i ru hides sonic s|*ei 

pi"' i.miv li abuts tin- 1 1 N.moii.il Inrest, 

< iiiii.il forest in i fir United States. 

I hi. I .n Dftt-ii Mountain is flat, cvery- 

'» d Imicnsinn.il, | 'he tandforms are imdu- 

With imilnpli ridges and valley*. I'mm the south 
•I ill* |MiijH'in i In- land rises 2,300 feet to the 

""I I In ilri.cn vegetal is lush, with thou- 

rw, palo verde trees, rock forma- 

' Ill I deep m.s. We filled a large 

Willi lopn^tapliii maps, slope analyses, studies 

diiiLip urology, vegetation, and views. Only 

hilly understand what we 

isnh did we In ■ nagination louse. 

pin w.is rn never build nti ridgdincs or 
I i • •., and hi (iiestrvc as much of the 
i ' I'" 'I'l. r...|ili- who come to Desert 
1 " i In lii-,i 1 1 mi .ne amazed dial the hous- 
I Inn Mm). % hi, ii, I nun Hu- desert so effectively. 
• |>i..|- i was planned to have thirty separate 
Natural features, irroyos, and ridges 
m ''"" 'i luini tin- miuiiii.iin slopes, often Jeter 
.i.l shape ol each village. This deceit- 
hi whole community a more human 
iIki allowi the project to be sensibly phased. 
11 in d (lie land ill eaeh village is 

i ■ • i-i.l ' 600 .u res are dedicated to a natur- 

.ulr ol ill . isuins must lie made on a project 

hjin ■ level 1 1| us ollen gci into trou- 

■ : ■ .!■■ ihli invest nient to hriug the project to 
■ In u litis i an l.r villi Although all projects are 
(■■ i > 1 1 k- ^ vn in In the vagaries of the market. 
il Itlgb i|tuliiy .mil iuic|tfiry have a better chance 

l| ll " '-"u ii waves. This requires courage, 

■ I Maying power. Desert Mountain has an 

i mem u> proteel und preserve ihe 

!■ .o rnvirnnmrm and provide world-class 
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Above: The planners 
made an exhaustive study 
of the land. They walked 
over it for days, pho~ 
tographed and mapped it 
until they understood it. 

1-efr: There are nine vil- 
lages and jive golf courses. 



Righn The golf course i< 
woven into the desert so 
as ta leave much of it in 

a natural state. 

Mow: 100,000 native 

trees and shrubs wen 
stored in an on-site nttrs- 
ery and replanted. 





land planning. Everything is carefully considt red I' 
course design and construction, residences, amenitii i 

every clement integral to the success of a priv 

demial community. All art designed find constructed In 
harmony with the natural environment. 

One of the first things constructed was ,i s 

drive through the property. A drive through beautiful 
terrain, virtually undisturbed hv development, i.i <h. 
best of all sales agents. During the proceu <>i 
iimallin;; this mad and constructing the first gdl 
i nurse, over one hundred thousand native trees and 
.luiiliv wen . .u.lullv dun up and stored -ii an nu mi, 
1 i i 1 1 ■ ■ . , . , . i . 1 1, hi |,, 1M ,,i [| lt p ra 




Left: Tke Ingersolt 
Residence is designed m 
blend with a mi turn! rock 
outcropping. 

KfJou: i'iv house over- 
looks the gpift'ounr. 



of [he Ijrul that was 

I I'Mll'llt. 

Mouiiuiii have remained mn- 
1 Ik |mm lilu-cji yi-.ii.-. Hun an 

II l-t' I i ItllUl goii courses: Renegade, 

limit, .\|vii fie. ,irui Chirk. ihua. I here 
• , liil>!i<Mi%t-v .nul j iwini. fhimt. and icn- 
H',n and development guidelines en 
■ill mmn Mend wuh the desert lands* tp 

it Divn Mminisun js done thoughtfully, 

tin .1 I. -.(>., < int ili t the l.nvii. 

Incited whIi itv nunomic tucccss 

k« hum v> proud 

nmunitv 
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The African Veld! at the 
Phoenix Zoo- vhiton 
discover animals as they 



are m nature. 



THE PHOENIX ZOO 

Phoenix, Arizona 
Dote completed: 1987 
John Ratten bury, Planner 

Some years ago, zoos around the world began to imple- 
ment a major change. Instead of displaying animals in 
cages for people to stare at, they became dedicated to the 
preservation, breeding, care, mid protection of animals. 
It has become as important ro protect animals from peo- 
ple as people from animals. The Phoenix Zoo, now the 
most extensive private too in the United States, along 
with other zoos in the country, is saving several species 
Irom extinction. 



ns dotely at possible, inlmali an given .1 homa 

thai simulates iln-ir native luhiul. I'hr exhibitl ,m 

mostly tnultispo ift since many different ipn tea are 
usually found in the same habitat, Kirs and cagw are 
used as little as possible, replaced by large landscaped 
areas separated from people by dry or wet nuuiv. 
Plant lift is nurtured along with animal life, and 
whenever possible the trees and shrubs are native to 
each habitat. 

The Phoenix /no puim-cred this step forward m 
zoology, but although they were taking steps to m.iL 
the change, they lacked a comprehensive long-range 
plan. Working closely with rhe Dr. Savoy, the direc- 
tor, Ralph Jones, Curator of Design, and the Arizona 
Zoological Society, we prepared a master plan. 




i. .I.ii h . in in. Imli .1 iii i In l 2(t ii rt 
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I Ii id mi ■. iii ill. -\u,-ihi i I .iiul system 

« iImmu) K1I1. |iiii|Kit> Ant nil.HKv .11 iht- 

IK ,nii| i ritwil lundliii}; w,i\ pin mI 

i i i.i i U .ii ui ■ si*iy five-seat ioo 

lill Iiilni.iis There iv .iUi> .i 

II.. i, Mill 

1 I i<l ill. n. il \lnhii\ .iv well 

, ■ tin- ul mil [iiwls wis ui ere- 

• H .i ul discovery, to film the 

Is in i hi- wild. As, people ire 

.1. in ,l.ii dm, m-d .dxiui inim.ik 
h.,u people I'l.iie lo rumre. The 
H | mi i I'di i he betterment oi 
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Above: Habitats include 
Desert, Savannah, 
Woodland* Tropical 
Aquatic. Riparian. 

Left: Animals art not 
exhibited, but observed in 
their natural habitat. 
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GOLD MOUNTAIN 

Plumas County, ( h l 

Dale com 1. 1. ■!• !0O0 

Arnold Roy, Aichitecl 

Dariel and IVj-gy C.inui are a courageous couple, 
imaginative, entrepreneurial, and bard working. They 
M.indd an agricultural business in Raj a Mexico, raising 
specialty vegetables, a subject they knew little about at 
the time but soon turned into a successful venture, 
After selling it a: a profit, they decided to build an 
i m. .in view home in southern Oregon, Unable to 
acquire the lot they wanted, they looked for another 
one, To find the perfect place for their house became a 
quesi that took them all over the western United States 
and eventually to Australia and New Zealand. Thev 
knew they wanted a home designed by Taliesin 
Architects, but couldn't acquire the right property, 
although they made offers on twenty-five different tots. 




The model shows how the 
design fit i the terrain and 
is at home in the pntf 
forest. 

Far left: The golf course is 
carefully woven into the 
forest. 




Above: The Nakoma 
Country Club was 
designed 8.5 yean ago. 

Right: J, 200 aires of pri- 
vate forest in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. 







hi i' i 1 1. immIu! |>n i > 

nuuniaim 

I jL<* I jhnv lr w.iv 

I'llvlllli InltM j!i .1 111 

h l|< i ' .1 nsiiivr dcvclop- 

We com- 

■ on on 

nl ■ nmmrni* liom ihc com- 

- o <l< Inn tl 10 a mission 

III .1 .1 HI |S|| I pLltl LllllLI |1| fill 

i lulu laid "in mi as in 

ilu Lnt! [ here jfe 427 

c-stcllrni lo incredible. 

. tin mnuriuin named 

uttt red bj thi lucky miner who 

IH o > mlil Mm. mi, iii) w.is .1 n;it- 
1 dio pmj 

nwitrd m,i>ll iiiuiw designer 
i^nrd ,i cham 
! hibhou will be I rank 

1 i^n liii the Nakom.i 

plo nt <>rganit 

, i i>| itir iir«.i home in hi' built 

i I louse. We have 

I> I I ii tint <. .mil h.ive sc-k-cr.il 

til I nidi i '-u 1 oi Mies have 

i.nld Mountain vmII be an 

||U*oy '" ••*•*! haftmwi) «iib the natur- 

i I In ' u, ihr mountains, bimUleis. 

i i in niis ill will be i he rished 
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Annunciation Greek 
Orthodox Church — con- 
necting Its It* itUT spirit 
and our faith. 



Whal defines architecture -«■, organic? I low due* m\ 

u Kitccl approach ,i design problem I ,ni .>i|',.mn 

point dI view? 

I In. process is .1 natural one. Ii proceeds from gen- 
erals tu particulars and is guided by principles. It 
begins by gathering information and gaining a com- 
plete understanding of all aspects ol the problem. The 
solution !i» the problem lies within the problem itself, 
and only through a deep and comprehensive under- 
standing of the issue, applied with common sense, 
will an appropriate design solution be achieved. 



I In* pi i.i.ii ni|', .in appropriate >l> m|'.h i 

hoi .i linem one, where each Factoi c considered In 
nun, Inn one dI amalgamation. The limultaneau 

comprehension of many factor*, *oned by | 'iv, 

leads to tin appiopiiaie solution. Ii is J mattci ol nt i 
working and parallel processing. Along the way. altei 
native ideas are considered and evaluated. As tin hi | 
germinates, the best solution emerge; I epirtj I 
design simple is essential htil it is nheil (he I «.i > ■ I ■ i 
step. It means retraining from putting too man) latCM 
into one design. One idea will be enough il ll is .« 
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TEGRAL ARTS 



you appreciate, you own. Art is an inner experience, 
not something you can know; it is something deeper than 
what you can know. And you have to arrive at it by being. 

— FLLW 
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ettiisf ('hiistti itt work on ,i 
motiet tif "St. i'liathrth Svtan" 






mm. I iiiiln In inn ol the world are large- 

! in liiu\ hue ill. H they 

mi ili. i'mimiI ,ir, lntiv turc to continue to 

i ■ .1 -.i mii li lni ways to renew 

l I i in ip I in ,i design in be 

si hi inspired At Talicsin we 

■ I . ■ i . . mi' I mill i invent', ill 

|i| i nl ■ upcrieiuinn many different 

Kill 

in, iht niiilliri .in. It embraces 

ludn .I .i. and po< 1 1 y. 

i ili tign and make murals, a: i 

l , .iiul n i.imiis. We noi only 

.■mi lniil.liii|'.'- .it ['alicsin and 

.i.iiui.iiM ik in mi ,i daily basis, 

i ■■< inn}", the dining tables and 

mil ill tiillll-i Ili .IMIMK 

1 tii nu'kii ling d" ii 1 1 r work. As we 

1 n| , iii itiin .Mt hiict'iurt we arc 

mil .mi Iim ■. I In n in, aiier all, 

in life, and new ideas 

i . expand thei i horizons, 
mil ii i" (.iniim;'., in business, to 

In in lilr. 

. i il.ni i\, wnud and ui'fl Inr 
i" i iMi •■ ii. • ,u pels, and tab 
i iplh <l. M|'ii niMnnu's ,uul jewel- 

' aki iliMiai t debris. 

■ '■■' | .ii i there are Few 

1 • i mi I |'l I mid lew mi .Ii i 

1 mil .in. liver; dii) 

tti Inn ui in' ,n i and an hite< turc 



■/ Phoenix' rebirth 
U f,m oj hnrttiin i 






Our ideas and designs in art and architecture come 
rrom nature, they come from life. To connect to the 
source of ideas we strive to identify the fundamental 
structure of things, The abstract geometry thai under- 
lies nature may be obvious or it may be subtle. It is in 
the search for it that we begin to perceive how it is orga- 
nized, to understand what makes it work. We mam I ti 
the seemingly infinite variety of forms, shapes, colors, 
and textures that can issue from this appwdattoa 

Wright gave this poetic description ol ihc j -• i ■ ., . , ■■.-, 
"As we pass along the wayside some blossom wiili 
glowing color attracts us. Held by it wc gratefully 
accept its perfect loveliness. Seeking the secret of itl 
ineffable charm, wc find the blossom intimately relat- 
ed to the texture and shape of the foliage beneath. Wc 
are led on to discover a resultanr pattern of Structure. 



Above: Eugene Masselink at work 
— art if an hitter experience, 
/t/'r/irr thrtlt something you 1 .111 

jtm know. 



I 1 H Mtmiink'i Hjtmtl in typrrss 

wooii mh, \t,n». and nig 




I .eft: Frank Lloyd Wright 

eoarttma Kay 

/.'. men Int ry% tadpttt rt. 

Below: 'Awakening by 
Hfieite Christa. (}nfy by 
awakening can ur mcenJ 
to a new state of being. 







Right: Chairs designed hy 

Frank Lloyd Wright, 
manufactured fa Gtmmt. 

Below: GttMs to the Marin 
County Civic Center. 





Structure as now we may observe proceeds from gen 
ends to particulars arriving ar the blossom. We have 
licit: a thing organic We may study with profit these 
manifest truths of form and structure." 

Young apprentices at Taliesin are encouraged to 
participate in many expressions of art. Wc have exhi 
bitterns of rheir sculprure and otber forms of art from 
time to time. To sec their ideas, as rhey struggle u> 
bring them to life, and die remarkable variety ol i <■ 
atiorf, rhat they produce, is an inspiration. Each wofi 
of art is a challenge to an individual, and there is | 
wnergy that develops as we support and COCOUl 
each other in our work. 

Artistic sensibilities and creative abilities are 
enhanced by the appreciation of different art forms. 
.So architecture is influenced by mutk, ICuipflUt by 

dan., . poetry by drama, painting by pi if-rapby, All 

11 nii-i, niwii t led. 
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Vincent Van * rogh 
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I ttlrnltfW ih tfr>H>ti fliil/y 

forms f/Httv iiini ttmucftttu tintt 



||ih»l A wise pits i-iugiii/es when ihey li.ivc .1 

1 1 I I i'- ■■'■ illni|', in ihiow it 11111 and si .ii i 

h I hit m 1 lakes i uuragc. 

ii h in ■ 11,1 ■ 1 y" messages lot ,m architect who lis- 
II musi in ic.spcctrJ. heard, analyzed, and syn- 
I \ design musi respond to the client's 
im 1 1 1 l- budget, schedule, building codes, 
(mid nui tit her considerations all impose limi- 
Inn 1 I In mu' will have its own story to tell. 

1 in liiiei'iuul Units we find those who hiive 
l ill. oilk is whose M 1 1 1 1.- is technology, and 
1 ' vvlin Ii iinlli business. I believe [hat if a 
■Rrr has some skill in all three ureas it goes a long 
il . gelling the design right in the first place. 
•1 ii 1 in later i li.ingal tn nctiiitiinnilaic a inr- 
nn.il ingredkm often lose contact with the 
nil 1 I .1 When .1 design musi be reshaped for 
1, us inirgiiiy is compromised. 

n 1 1 log) advances, die process lieuum's hktc 

(iplitaied. Often the list of consultants 

!<■ ■ 11 1 . .md the architect is placed in 

I I It it tni ol a symphony orchestra. 

Is lite various lomlitions ol the problem are ret- 

hi. I "|'ptn s are identified, ihe proce- 

.1 Ii igtiiied by the emhusiasm of the designer, 

;■ 1 and ideas. As is often the case in 

Hi. tin- rule ol one- tenth inspiration and 

> li |" 1 J inn applies. Although the design 

a* hallows .111 nij;.nii/i,'d and mh -niiiii procedure, 

inii-'iii. I i.i'. And figures, il lias about it an 

■M Hivsln.il ,1 >.[>*-. 1 Ii, iii-, n< something Irom 

id in.. u.iu- materials, a thing of beauty 1l1.it 

Ik 1 1 .in 1 fiirit. is surely an act of magic. 

n htwtwe u life; or at ktti it h lift' itttif 
1 h trtteti retard of iifi at it 

l bin/ ni tht n. ■ ! ,iy, at a u lived today ei 

I I I \v 





THE PRINCIPLES AND 
QUALITIES OF ORGANIC 
ARCHITECTURE 

Organic architecture, as Wright envisioned it, 
embraces a philosophy that embodies certain funda- 
mental principles. As we ionic not just at nature, bur 
into it, wc find that belli ltd each antl every design 
there are principles at work. Although these princi- 
ples have an immutable quality, the w;iys in which 
they may be expressed through urchkcctural forms is 
subject to endless variety, "A principle,* said Wright, 
"is a marvelous thing. Ir never changes. It is elemcn- 



I m, ti/n i. 

tun ttp/tropriiitf to 
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raJ ¥bu Rrti apprehend the nature ol the principle, 

i In 'ii vim begin to realize the Iniiii.n > I >> leliuMcs 

.uul the I i ili' principle." 

There is .1 1 1 t-.m distim 1 between regulations ,md 

I ciples. Regulations follow formulas. Hie) arc 

controls, rules, prescriptions tor action. They change 
front place to place and over time, Principles are 
much broader. They arc inherent and fundamental 
truths that spring from the essential nature of a thing. 
Although it is in the nature ol a principle to be 
absolute, its application can never be absolute, On 
the contrary, application without diversity ii the 
death of principle. 

To take an example from nature, plants follow cer- 
tain principles in their design. Their structure has 
integrity, from the roots that anchor the plant :o the 
ground and gather moisture and nutrients from the 
soil, to the stems that extend into the air bringing 
leaves and blooms into sunlight. Their design is in 
harmony with their particular environment, adapted 
to the specific climate ami soil conditions. The 
countless variations in the ways that principles ma)' 
be expressed give us the daffodil, the rose, and the 
chrysanthemum, each delightfully different. Their 
beauty is inseparable from their function bind their 
form. The patterns of nature ate an architect's great- 
est source ol inspiration, not to he copied, perhaps 
not to even be interpreted, bur to he used as a great 
teacher. 

Architecture based on principles constantly evolves 
and searches lor fresh forms. When our designs ate 
based on inspiration and ideas, they arc hxsh, not 
copies of something else. We respond to the special 
and unique circumstances of each new project, 
embracing the advance of technology and seeking 
new lorms. We kotitinue to explore the principles 
thai conned archirecturc with nature, with human! 
iy, and with ethical values ami ypirinulitv. 10 search 
ini fundamental ways 10 design harmonious and 
in p i rational spat e tor humi * upation, 



S,iti fat < emrnttnit] 
Ihatirr -til cmttion ii 
4 mattet ofprincipks at 

wnrk <m u.UHViti first jiit. 



Right; Nautilus shell — 
the integration of shape 
and itritcturt. 

Below: Guggenheim 
.Museum — itrueture and 

form inseparable. 




INM'IKAMON AND IIH vs 




A good tti. nr> and m ■ -ifing lit 

■fr N>r • rratur fa, uitr in u< i< tt'af tfuaht. 
get ring horn mio whatei and getting h><"> 

again and again unfit frnh pattern) at Htw prv& t 
ante. Inspiration it a prayer, ,j deep felt u-- 

PI IW 

The first principle of organic architecture is thai n 
must he based on ideas- inn tin formulas, style 
theories. ITiis is in contradiction to the way n was. 
and often still is. taught in ihe academic world. Yet il 
wc analyze the most beautiful, the mosi functional, 
the most significant things in nature and in ltd 

will invariably see thai behind each great design th 
is .1 great idea at work. In nil creative acts, we use mil 
head, Listen to our heart, and go with our instinct 
VChen intelligence, feeling, and insight work in 
mony, the result far exceed-, the sum of the parts. 

Wright believed thai nothing in the world i 
powerful as an idea, Ideas are magit -where do I 
come from? Inspiration for an idea can come ' 
many sources: from people, from events or work 
an. For architecture, there is no better creative source 
thatl nature, where we find an infinite numhr 
wonderful fornix .nul patterns. 

How can an idea, so ephemeral in its nature, In- 
transformed into the three-dimensional real it; 
architecture? Nature shows us how. Behind t - 
design in nature there is an underlying disuphr 

geometry. We see this in the structural formats i 

rocks (quia obvious in t ivstaU). in the pattern ol 
leaves and petals, in snowrlakes. I'uder a nth tost i 
mt find w mtdcr tul geometris patterns in the cellular 
^imposition of plants and alt living organisms, i 
living crcarurc. Y< i iu-m-i docs the consistency < I l 
mathematical discipline prevent variety 01 diversity 
Everything has its own individuaiiry, ■. thing 

works tOgnhct in the grand sthenic ol thing*. 

The natural vs as to appls \ , Imk. mix 

. i ii, .,,, i , ml t modular grid I he unit 




i i >) new idea; ii was taught at the Ecolc dt- 

l Aru Uu years, Many artists have used it in their 

Hi plan of the traditional Japanese house is 

■ (1h uniiv I In it feet by six feet, the size of a to/rf- 

i>i lr< |hji|', mi. ii. Ill i>q:;.inK design, the unit sys- 

| ■ I. iiiil.iiiitin.il method of organisation. In an 

.1 il |>l hi. i fir mil dimensional unit, ur mod- 

i in n i tangle, triangle, hexagon, circle, or 

• tun nl iliLse, I \undiiu;. ihe unit system into the 

HBflirtiMiiii we have a cube, pyramid, sphere, 

I the endless v.iricty of shapes that can be 

1 ''. hining ihem. Throughout rhe ; u- 

H| 1} ol ii' hitcctural forms that are conceivable, 

mil I. i hrcc-d iniciisiifii.il unit system is 

■ il underlying f.u mi thai gives dim ipibie to 
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Dftpite their countless 
numbers, no two 
mowftofce designs are alike. 

Below: The Snowjlake 
Motel — the growth in 
space of an idea. 





): ,i U i ii . ii \V. ni.u Jj»|i < rh nwrvchnun i 

In i inn- ul il.ihiu , Imi il wc look beneath tin iui I v ■ 
m iln ij . find >l« ■> ipllne. 
Although discipline Imposes certain limitations on 

Hit design process, its boundaries are really - I 

friends to DIM imagination, keeping u (mused, orgi 

ni/tiL and chall tip d 

There will always be an dement of mystery about 
the creative act - - the birth of the universe, thl 

breath ofllrV, .1 work of art, As wc ponder il up"" 

clcrahlc, the words of William Blake rami to n I 

To see ;r world in ,1 grain of sand / And .1 heaven in .1 
wild flower. / Hold infinity in the palm of youi haa4 
/ And eternity in an hour. 



INTEGRITY AND UNITY 



What is needed most in architecture is the very th 
that is needed mast in life, integrity Just as it if ift <> 
human being, so integrity is the deepest quality in -t 

building. 

—PI \W : 

In an organic building, integrity underlies, guttles, 
and coordinates all die other principles, When a 
design is true to an idea, uncompromising in its* Hon 
to harmonize with its physical, social, and culturil 
environment, and honest in its expression ul strut 
lure and iis use of materials, it has integrity 

One of the basic premises of organU arcl 

that the part is to the whole as the whole is to tht pMI 
This is i ts integrity, the same quality that is imrmsi 
nature. What is the integrity ol 1 me, lor cx.unpli Itl 
purpose, its structure, its form — all an shape 
adapted to the limes <>i nature. IV stiuciural system 

of roots, trunk, limbs, and twigs are .ill related M 

.irmther, and to the efflorescence ">l hud-, and flnv n 
■| in- ■ ■ , , ,,| proportion ol each o> the othei arc in 

balance color, texture, scent, a* well as 1 In ■ -. ■ 1 

nourishment and growth, I'hntosymhrsk almup 1 

,,i nutrients from the sml. the (low <>l sap, il ■ 



thi cell*, the ndjuitmeni to different Mt 
i i relate to ilir whole to fiwtn .1 

Mbil 'i"l |" il }',- Ml 11 ■, 

1 kb tin a.u in unity. A design expresses 
iltii>ii)'l< 1 uiiiMuni, : 1.1 t unmar, where every 
in niii|;i.itfil [i.in nl ilu.- harmonious 
■ I ill li in balance Grammar is the shape 
"|. I" 1 ^ 1 111 ilk- I*.!! is. In .1 unified design we 

I notif, certain gcometrk patterns and 



rhythm thai carry mu the overall theme ol the con- 
npi < iniM>icniy never precludes variety, hut ii doe* 

me. 111 1h.1i eveivlhini", \ms .1 venw <>! order. 

Ideally, unity in architecture carries through every 
del nl. Ik mii 1 1 ii- structure (o the luriihtiit:, Inmi plan 
ning the site to setting the tabic for dinner. Each mater- 
ial, each element ol a design maintains its own individ- 
uality, yet .ill arc fused togerher ro form a unified whole, 

i Hiii.iM. ,1 inulity (oiitid in nature, brings interest 



Myers rcsielerue — the 
ground ;t self is n bask 
component of the imikUng. 
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Above: Myers residence — ■ 
Organic architecture is 
an integral part of the 
landscape. 












Right: Myers residence — 
the part is to the whole as 
the whole is to the part. 




Mym midfttcf- tht 
■■■ '"'v anvufii fivrn with 

in nii/u;inL iill h /it unit* 




lliih In architecture, there .ire the dualities of 

" in l<- space, symmetry versus asyni- 

I In ii are many other contrasts: simple and 

liuiii.il .mil informal, lull and low, broad 

lifjn ir "l dark, smooth and textured. 

involves many disciplines: civil and 

furtl engineering, mechanical, electrical, light- 

Mii.il. imciinrs, l,iink«.i|nnj.',. .mil many 

m i ■ Bci iiii.ve (if this complexity, there is the 

ii <«( ,t design lic-uitiiirij; fragmented, lb over- 

' ll .n> I ' ■ ■ ■ ■ i needs in h.tvi MMiie liitida- 

ll i '■■■", Ii ili'. .-I everj di* ipiine •»■ is m inte 

lli> in mm. | a 'Ii CI i. r|H 

IiIhmi|.Ii i i h Ilium ii| ,i lymphonj orcheitni 



may be unable to play every musical instrument, he 
must know the nature of each and appreciate its 
potential. So it is with the architect, who needs to 
understand the role of every participant in the design 
and construction process. Teamwork needs to be inte- 
gmtive. When every member works in synchroniza- 
tinii, tin result is unity. 

Whet) integrity and unity underlie every aspect, 
another dinunsiun is invoked. The building gains a 
Spiritual quality. Ii u impossible bo define whai it is in 

ww buildingi thai gives tn m an almcwt tnyarii il 
aura, bui the magj< growi from honesty, beauty, and 
harmony Hicae qualities appeal m both oui physical 
i i and i mi ipirituulit) 



Reiitirtsct — nn/titecmtv 
that ttti'kim human ihiIu 
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site m.t\te< t*t the element' earth, at' 




ntiu.Ho sum and frat'StattGH are 




,. brush, (m tottcern, the heart of 
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li. qualities ihjt humanize architecture? For 




1 in, iu|l, m. 1 inviting as well as useful, it 




Lin in tin- nature oi human beings, < >m srae 




tin Buildings thai arc- used by people 




J i<> warehouses, barns, and bandars) need to 


>• 


hii i«.alr A building may be very large, but a 


■ .111 .ikv.iv. be ji lueved and will nuke a 




li. ..1 tnd com fouable, Wmlc tall ceilings 




to 1 1n pmpiMiuMi of large spaces, we 




uiiinuie spates. An aspect ol stale usually 




| '<■ relationship of people to a space 




f ire trared or lying down, — positions in 




i ■ I muri linn- ili.ui we do .sunning up. 




nl i ImIiIm ii is seldom considered 


1 


llhcdrals win- scaled to divinity and 


1 


l.lmgs were scaled to display the 




lUthiirtt) nbday, many commercial strut - 




i< human h il It is notably missing in res- 


1 


wben large i than-lifc scale is iiken 




Inipn dv neighbor! rjilui than nurture 




. >mr lower ceilings tn contrast with 




iclps n> preserve a sense ol human 




hi. hum in .ii. Iiii*-. t in t- alsn ciimes ib rough 




• nl iiiin ii.ils. Most building materials are 




■ l com ! and glass, lor instance. 




hi with "warmer" materials, such a> 




will i.itui) tin m NX arm colors and 




lil in Mm way* to humnnhw our buildings, 




, ,■., || , | ,, i, ml in In ii i ithci 




MUM "• mil Until v ill in minis t tirved <>■ 




i. ii. 1 in U- more comfortable than 




,<n ImhIh', in iiniiil mil 




i viii m ,1 • Ii i .H.i'l. nun luti il'l< 



il. in i ,|ii.n, mi. Sharp .nij'J, • iii .i IniiliJiii^! ui.n ■ i> 

ii threatening. Thu doa mm mun ili.u KjutKOt 

angular shapes arc pun ihon.es otil) tli.it ItrngnkJOO 
nerds tn be given tn ways ro harmonize I hem with the 
•-tiiMiivitus i!n human body. Our physical body is a 
relatively delicate thing compared with the strength 
and durability of most building materials. 

Indoor planting areas, an intimate connection 
between interior spate and outdoor gardens, natural 
daylight, and fresh air, natural materials — all help 
I miv.e architecture. 

There are DO forms, sizes, colors, or tcxtuns that 
must be excluded* as long as consideration is given CO 
the idea that architecture should be in concord with 
the both the human body and the human spirit. 

On i larger scale, a sense of humanity should apply to 
a uh I he in I. ..i; liisjm ■iiniL-nr should he more benevo- 
lent than intimidating. Yet humane architecture is more 
often found in small towns, country villages, and rural 
homes than in a metropolitan or suburban contest. In 
the country, houses arc less crowded and closer to 
nature. In a large city, with its pressures of crowding and 



HI Tobaito Conference 
Center — mogniaHg the 
value af humanizing the 



warkipttre. 




i*mirit \ html arviniti 
tun hi tattt With students. 




fast life, there is an urgent need for both the turban plan 
and the buildings to express a humane quality. 

As wc moved through the industrial and atomic ages 
to the age* of information, science and technology 
became increasingly more sophisticated, changing and 
extending our lives. In our hands now lie the intelli- 
gence and ingenuity uf thousands or inventive people. 
We have more time for recreation and leisure and can 
communicate much more easily Ljbor saving devices 
give us a freedom that we never bad two hundred years 
;ign. The power of machines, and the ingenuity that we 
have put into ihcm, allows us to create an architecture 
that could never have existed in times past, 

But machines, as wc know, have another side. 
Tireless, infinitely stronger than humans, able to do 
what wc cannot do or do not have the time, energy, or 
inclination to do, it is easy to view them as more than 
merely tools in our hands. Bui machines have no heart, 
no spirit, Sadly, we often use them in bad ways, to cre- 
ate implements ol destruction. 

Yet humanitv prevails. When the human spirit senses 
a threat, it responds. Every day, ottr interest in ati, reli- 
gion, ethics, and our human potential grows strong! i. 

I hiinninty in architecture took a steep decline during 
thf years of the lnteni.uion.il, Modern, and 1'ostniodern 
Styles, as these fashions went in and QUI ol i.mn I lie 

enduring pubU* appreciation ol organii architectui 

duough and beyond those det.ides is evident nl ii >■ 

niiu.iii., mi. I depth I in abiding quality ol organii 



,u In > , . mi. i. I. mini in if. rt.iiinih. ii> I anil) \n 

, .!■■ tnj.i building '•■ in emit) ol the human spirit, jusi as 
.i iivl' hi flowei if an entity ol nann. . 

I Ik spiritual quality "I a detign cannoi be tep irai 
ed firom the quality of beauty, Though Ii may icem 
intangible, indescribable, it i.s nevertheless recogniz- 
able. It is the profound element thai characterise! 
great architecture. 

ft has became appallingly clear that our technology has 
surpassed our humanity, 

— Albert Einstein 



HARMONY WITH THE ENVIRONMENT 

It is in the nature of any organic building to grow from 
its site, to come out of the ground into the light, the 
ground itself always held as a bask component part of the 
building. The land is the simplest form of architecture. 
Hutldings, too. are creatures of the earth and sun. 

— FLLW 

Harmony with the envitonment is a broad principle 
that is linked to all the oiher ptlnciplcs. All architec- 
ture needs to be sensitive to the forces ol nature — the 
climate, wind, sun, and precipitation. They are the 
main reason that we require shelter. Architecture 
must also respect some irrepressible rorces: hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, fire, floods, landslides, and 
avalanches. When we try to control this sort of ener- 
gy it has a way of mocking our efforts. 

in the universe, gravity is art inevitable and incessant 
force, On earth, it exerts its relentless pull on every 
object, even air, lis force affects the shape or our 
designs, h tends to flatten everything, and so makes the 
horizontal line the Inn ol rest .nul n ]'■>■■■> I lon/om.il 

liiu-i ami planes in archiccctufl acknowledge the bra 

oi gravity anil relate .1 building 10 the plane ol the earth, 

v, II - 1 r l - Unci in balance with the forced pa> 

out miki ones tnuft also recognia the horizontal 
1 netted by wind and < u thqu ,! 
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ojg) i W/ Residence — of th<r 
hill titid not mi the hiU 
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•\ iI.mi'm '.tt if <i'." p») rrnprri ™ 

l n , L ll< |'.hM. Ill.ll I- mill"! «>l »|N Mir I !»■ n i|'i ^.Mphy 

and I. mill ■ i i' i n" 1 «g*t< n. When the 

nmranrncni in ludi iochi i bui)din| i ■- need i 

ildei how w hi w mth chn m, Humaniij is also .i 

pan .»i the landicap* , Maw d! i reatun i Ever) tim 
tiai .i structure we .in- taking a hand in creation. 

The fundamental function of a structure is to pro 
vide shelter from the dements, protection from crw 
changing circumstances of weather- cold and I" u 
lighi and darkness, -urn and ruin. Shi'lu-i i ••■ '" ■ '• 
mental necessity, so important that it virtually dircs I 
the major components of a design, shaping the rod 
and walls. Expressing a sense of shelter in a design is 
an honest response to this reality. The sense ol sheltO 
in a design COOKS from its depth dimension, > ' ■|"- ' ul 
\y through roof overhangs, which create shade. 
Overhangs keep the sun and rain off walls and glass 



Above: Spring Green 
Rfiiiittrtt nt — its form 
grows from its site, in 
sympathy with its sur 
rounding. 

Right: Shepherd residence 
— integral to site, envi- 
ronment, and the life of 
its inhabitants. 
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" I I'M Mill Mvill(', i Hi l|',\ I l i 

IN. I S-l 1 .I | II ..|.| <|>|M ,(| .1||ii 

I II. Iill. . 1 mi, 

|ll| li.niM In- .1 i.iiiu.il i m iiiiiM.nuc on the 
nil i'i-I ■ ■ n enliaiitiog its environ 
- |.iintv.i|ii' nunc Ih-.iiiiiIiiI A uructure 
H'. i> ii.iin In- ii ll.il, sloping, m l ha] 

bin ml to build direedy tin top 

i i hmld on tup nl ,i hill, wc lose 

I ni' i side, wc .save tin besi pan of 

ii|ni \ building id, ii nestles into it ^ site 
I ft. II I: nl llu I. HI.). 

"iii |n i.. |.inni n| the environment comes 

1 I ilil J-vlirn n j4, 1 1 ii n|ii mi Location 

nl i lniil.h'i" i views are 

I.I unwanted views .ind noises .ire 

It' ' ; i • nl possible, tn .ii le.isi 

i iew, If i he vista onlv 



in> lin I ■ ■ iiiln i mililmiy., llic Solution II, iv In in 

mil in. ill/. ■. i< v. , lli. mini! n. ml .nul ifn .hi mm 

i. v\.,v. in accomplish ilns. Building) should conatd 

■ i theil lel.uiuiisliip in each other, und every building 
ihould be ,i Rood neighbor. 

Whenevei we crowd our buildings loo closet) 
together, we create a dssonance with die environment, 
not only visually but also through air and noise pollu- 
liun. The reason lor crowding is inevitably an econom- 
ic!! one — the high cost of" Sand and infrastructure. Yet 
what we pay in terms or die- imp. in cm our health and 
happiness seems a much higher price hi die long run, 
I he answer is lower density through decern i.ili/.m ion. 
providing more sense ol space and freedom. Human 
beings are also a pan of die environmenr, and human 
scale is .m essential determinant in architecture. 

Form should be a consequence of space and its 
intended use. When the form of a building is inspired 



Vail Pms Highway — a 
reverence for the natural 

environment. 




In the forms <>l nature thai surround it, ii will be a nai 
urd eveni in the landscape. Landforms, slopes, and the 
shapes of nature will ask for, and suggest, sympathetic 
building forms. 

Another link between a building and its site lies in 
ihf choice of materials and the way we use them. 
Materials relate to the environment through color and 
texture. Apart from water, there ate few things in 
nature with reflective surfaces. Because glass has a very 
high degree of reflectance in the sun, it needs to be 
used with care. Buildings that send out a blinding glare 
from reflected sunlight and add heat to nearby build- 
ings arc a serious problem. The easiest way to mitigate 
reflectance is to shade the glass. Other reflective mate- 
rials, such as polished metals, present similar problems. 

Architecture should he designed to make people 
look well and feel good, and light, a primary force ol 
the universe, is the beautificr of architecture. The sun 
brings us both light and heat, and it can generate elec- 
tricity through photo vol laics. But sunlight is both hen- 
cficial and dctri menial. Cilare and heat need to be con- 
trolled. To achieve the best advantage of daylight, a 
building must be properly orientated. Unfortunately. 
the standard city grid pattern provides no advantage in 
this regard. The course of the sun at any time of the 
day and geographic location is predictable, and the 
design of a building should utilize and control daylight 
and minimize the need for artificial light. 

In organic architecture, we seek to create a balance 
of light. 1 1 is easier on the eyes and makes everything 
look better. By bouncing light — from the ground, the 
underside of roof overhangs, light shelves, or decks, 
and the ceiling, wc can diffuse [he lighi and reduce 
glare. The best way to light a building at night is to 
emulate daylight in as natural a way as possible. This 
means keeping the color of light close to daylight and 
diffusing it by indirect lighting. Ambient ligbi is then 
supplemented with task lighting, Sophisticated con- 
trol systems we now nun. affordable and pay !<■■ 
themtelvu by saving energy 



Mr i .. n nl .; ■ i ■.. < i ibtHll hnu iivili/.ilion in 

destroying ouj natural environment, in the past decade 
wc haw begun to aw ikentooui responaibilit) to plana 
lanb. An.luui.iiiii-ib.il is org.mii is energy conservative 
and sustainable, a "green" architecture, responsible for 
energy conservation! recycling of materials, and non- 
toxic building materials. It is more concerned with qual- 
ity than quantity. Responsive <° new materials and meth- 
ods, it uses technology as a tool in the service of people — 
the means but not the end. 

As wc eventually deplete fossil fuels, we will have ui 
depend entirely <>n renewable energy sources such as 
the sun. wind, hydroelectric, geothermal, and nuclear. 

Being out of harmony with the environment affects 
our health. We have long overlooked the cfFects of 
chemical and electromagnetic pollution. Emissions 
from many building materials, together with poorly 
designed air conditioning systems, ate detrimental to 
our well being. The use of plastics, laminates, and 
glues, combined with scaled buildings and recycled air, 
exposes our lungs to unhealthy chemicals. The elecmi 
magnetic effect of TV, cellular phones, and other elec- 
tronic equipment is another cause for concern. 

Through our neglect of the environment we have 
done great harm to our planet. Forest and field have 
been assaulted, the earth scarred, the o/tme layer 
pierced. Both rhe earth and the human body have 
tremendous recuperative powers, but both can be 
destroyed by abuse. While industry begins to address 
these concerns, there are some simple, common sense 
things thai we can do now, such as better filters in our 
mechanical systems and more fresh air bom windows. 
The rerni "green architecture means harmony with 
the environment. 

The earth does not belong to its — wc kttottt to the earth. 

— Chid Si, n ili 

Their are mt/taamgm t>/i N/^ whip Iwtk etrtybwfy'i i n m 

M.ush.ill Mi I ub. in 



\< I IOKM, AND 

IE THIRD niMiNshiN 



:■ aj the building dea not eansiss «/ rvgf ., ■•• ■ 

Vi hit! i/i tlw xpa.ee trirfitn hi }>•■ iivtd t>> 

— l.ao-rse 

is qtuiUium is j paraphrase of the Chinese 
l< i i'li. i I ao tse, who was born about 600 BC, 
I wrote with poetic insight. Yet architects nf the 
Hi in world did not consider this concept of inner 
Architecture, as ii was practical up until the 
i <il the twentieth century, was mostly a matter of 



■ op] mil ,«l.i| y the formulu ind pn rib d 

i|>l" i of d J iii d tt) [i ■■ I he concept d ipot i 

was mining because, co .1 urge extent, buildings were 

df/iigiu-J Imiii i lie- iun%iilf. I'lic exterior was run a 

consequence of inner space but a facade within which 

moms were arranged. 1 he size a\ rooms was limited 
I' • -iiise floor and roof spans were severely limited by 
the available structural materials — stone, brick, and 
wood, Windows were holes punched in walls. 

The advent of wrought iron, steel, and reinforced 
concrete made an enormous difference in ilir ability 
[o create large, open spaces. The invention of plate 
glass brought light into buildings and allowed a visu- 
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en An a wtrnteu flow <>j 
space from hidovrs to outdoors. 






t >■■. '! I.', tfii , Dllrf/H 

ii f <>f trn ijHitt i\ 1 1 it liber- 
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. u Ihiva-i'ii iikloni ,nu| outdoor space. Yet 

i .1 ... possibilities, architecture still 

,.,l Inn 1 1 k > ■ forms, rooms being jusi 

I i blggl I b ■ 

. nil i hi use dI these new materials and 

I limit >\: In did . jw.iv with iln Ihix, both 

■ I. ■■ i i, ' new ■ il space emerged, 

I. ■ II 111,1 .1 ., MM ill 111 ,-dlini I'lUL'I't'll 

longer needed i" I 1 '■t.uii .md 

Mil" 1 ' ■ ■■•ii 1*1 Ili'Vk hcely. 'I hi", idea of |il,ivtni(y 

i Ii I j'.li mil in it. i 

tin tn i ds "I ililli -lenl t4 livities, and 
i .i Im unite -|>i , i J iim iv|'i ■■ Iiki Vi in 
I il in i!n A\ n.imii v mI human 



movement and activity. A building is often very com- 
plea in terms of movement of people and goods, and 

.in 1 1 p.! liii!'. ni'lii i\-, nui function is basic. When 

Wright gaive his view that Louis Sullivan's dictum, 
"[■itrni follow.., function"' should really be "Form and 
(unction arc one," he was expressing the need tor 
integration. Design from within outward, said 
Wright, wlm miii; remarked that one of the first 

Org architect 1 ; was Christ, because he odd us that 

"the kingdom «l (iod is within you,' 1 

In , rganit design, the plan is an effective orga 

nidation ul space Hi. ii accommodates the various 
I m 1. 1 H in-, nl ib, building I he form ul the building is 

.i ilin iliiiiiir.ii.ii.il i nii',ri|iii ih i ill the plan A 



tUt.tJrw l\,d- \\<-i 

new ienst oj itxtce • >■■■ 




building conceived as a three-dimensional entity will 
have design integrity. 

There is a natural hierarchy of apace m architecture. 
In a house, for instance, the living area is naturally the 
dominant space, its form and mass clearly expressed 
on the exterior, Other spaces though subordinate will 
interconnect and relate to each other. The integral 
flow of spate and form are die essence ol architecture. 

Central to the philosophy of organic architecture is 
the idea thai there should be a sense of discovery of 
space, This discovery starts at the entrance to a build- 
ing. Rather than scaling the front door of a building to 
a hsRMC level to impress the person who Liners, the 
entrances we design arc usually underplayed. Tim is 
where the clement of hum. in scale is first established, 
I In > nit. nut .ImhiUI not lost uivtliui|', in quality, but 

id\i as ,t good novel doa noi revral its phu on the ihsi 



page, the space experience becomes a series <>l <li i ■ 
cries as one moves into the interior. Architeciun 
much more interesting if the arrangement i>l spau i 
not too obvious, if there is a surprise and rtiyslet) 
around every corner. The unexpected span utprrii m 
can add charm and appeal, so a space should seldom Ik 
seen in irs entirety. Roofs and ceilings can huvi in 
levels; high soaring space can In contrasted with low, 
snug alcoves, Bright, sunny spaces loiiii.isi ivtlli l.iik 
retreats, one interior spate tan burrow visually from 
other contiguous spaces through Iihmu 1 -| mm 
Interior and exterior spate CtB be separated by \;\j 
but linked visually mi that interior spat e flows oimv ml 
Walls can reach out and embrace the Limit ipe Spatial 

uiinly the continuous HtlW ol ■.pan y\ 

architect me a m.tgkal sense ol freedom. 

I'lu- element! thai e« ibliah in hhei ttiral n\i u > thi 



I I ill ill. . Iii. ill', .in r.iv' u il. I "ii h 

| ,, 1 1, .. 1 1'. iluii edges .iiul turners, In 

-.1 II i y 1 1 en ill*. i.nuis Sullivan passed 

y i . i. .■ i il ■■ care «>l rhe n i lb 

,11 i ,i . .u ,»t ihili; This applies not 
.1 I ni iii m.iiiv dungs in life. We only look 
■ i ahoci arc shincd, out fingcniails art- 
Ill I hi ii in. ii. A good opening and a good 

H| i i v.nil talk or a story. So the 

1 mm ,1'. and iiniab becomes Lmpor- 

1 1 'i" 

■ifitii •. <.l .in nlijiM hi 1 .. In ij'.ln width ami 

1 11 1 1 H 1 1. . ■■■ . mean hy depth as an clement of 
., 1 ii..,. 1 1, |nli in ihii case is not thickness hut a 

IMi.in "I I'm Ii ii.nl'' '" iIil 1 dynamics of spate. 
Id . .ill sp.m.tl interweave, the iiuerpenetra- 

|i ■ her spaces, the intersecting and 

1 in v. T'Ik' l.uk nl depth results in stat- 

iitul ,ih hiteccure. 

IuiiI.Imi)'.'- are, unfortunately, all too com- 

Ii.ii m. iii, in ut tract housing, where the 

1. hi 1 "I un nd up" wiili sour brick ur 

I, <n. I hack are a sham, made of the 

ii,|, ni.ii.ri.il', A ihop thai has only a 

„,„, u , hi. lil . 1 ii tin 1 western movie. The 

|..n ..Iiul- I. inkling is often just a mir- 

1I1 .1 1 1. I .1. pih, 

1, 11. I . spate .ind form ate dircc- 

il W ill I limine screens dial define and dif 
,- ,. . wiihiiui ennibungor destroying Li, The 

I.. .|il llll'.. ill. 11 ■ Il.llill's architecture 

in |ni ..i|'.ilili Inn 1 ■■-. ,tl quality ol spiritual- 

uul lite thai we seek to 

I, in 1. in ih-vii adequately describe. An 

1 || lni) •. iliinl ilitncii! il'." has ihis 

uh bringing surprises i>( beauty. As the 

1 1 1 .1.:. pin. 1 light and shadow, 

v, ol ardiileerural forma and dcuils uveal 
I i r l,i in. I -J1.1.I1 riv. lil. in .in hilts tun 

ibig liU wi ..in learn hui il m ms ili.u .1 

.. ,111 proportion is 1 thing with win. h m 

U>ii 1 , hi In 1^1 .ii iii'.nn ni wliaicvci 
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sen sen we have. A sense of proportion is essential to 
design, just as it is to life. In life, a. sense of proportion 
will moderate our behavior, help us avoid excess. It will 
tell us when we have had enough to eat, the right 
amount of exercise and sleep that we need, and when we 
should stop talking, U applies to jusr about everything. 
In architecture, it will instinctively work to give 
proper balance 10 the sizes and shapes ofspac.es and 
forms. Harmony is only achieved when everything is 
in balance, A sense of proportion will help US avoid 
(.-idler underdoing i>r overdoing a thing. The great 
11 list is the one who knows just when 10 stop. 

//... I,tt>r\i thing iff fitu rxf>rrir>n'r if tiv mystrrifiw II 
it tin 1 fundamental motion whkh iwik/j itt thnnuiic 

.... ,ki ,.',■./ trui '. ri net 

:\\\n II \ insli III 



Golden Rondeile — s&et 
Strings continuity, new 
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STRUCTURAL, CONTINUITY 



Organic architecture is the scientific art of making struc- 
ture express ideas, the art of building wherein aesthetics 
and construction not only approve but prove each other. 

— n i w 

Almost nothing in nature, from the aiom to the Wade of 
grass or the giant sequoia, is fabricated by piling Doe efe 
mem on top of another. Yet this is ihe way that most or 
mankind constructed buildings. In nature, we sec that 
the components of an entity are knit together This Ls 
continuity, or plasticity, where sirueture Is integrated, 
inseparable from form. For example, in the chambered 
nautilus seashcll it is apparent thai sirueture and form are 
inseparable. ' h* sirucmre of the shell 15 a duvet conse- 
quence ol its shape. .iikI tin.- arrangement "I in im"-"' 

chambers, The* chambers, fiaicdon as floats cw batttti 
tanks, and ihrii dia|« »ivi strength tuuiiexuen I 



ile shell. There is both spatial continuity and structural 
continuity. Form, function, and structure are one. 

In the human body, our skeleton is the structural 
system, marvelously adapted to serve our needs rot 
articulated motion. Our hands and fingers provide a 
strong grip or perform incredibly complex and deli 
cate movement*. Unless we allow our bodies to get 
drastically out of shape, we can recognize how our 
form and movement are directly and intelligently 
related to our structural system. 

An organic structural conccpi has this same sense 
of continuity, it is an integral part ot the space hum 
idea, with structure taken into account as an Integra! 
pan of the design concept. Organu architecture is the 
synthesis of structure and form, with form united to 

iei function. 

The traditional p©81 and beam met Iuk! of con 
mi in i inn. a horbotuaJ bta*n resting on a with si col 
mini lacks continuity, It sJ*o lends itteli to thi lira 




Ill n !■■ u liiiimli'il In' column* .<iul l>.r, i ill ■•!]. 
■ I'I'li. <! to ii, bin ii r. Mill .1 box, ami urn 
^^BlU >l |m. ih- v|)inl ni liinliiin ili.n is 

1 >>l mil ilrtnoi 

i '"I. Lloyd Wrighi wu th< fim architect to 

Mi' box" in nrchue< rurc "A . i po ; .<!> In 

in i>> I. « I niipn',1 .1 upon Ii. ill . m use n| 
im- whiili ynu wrni nun iiiul then win werv 



htutd. crated. J began to see what was the mairer: 

*uiMur.)l]y, the box puts ilu- M:]i|i. .i:.s n 1 1 ■ ..- J n l mi- 
itciv I w:ii engineer enough to know that the place 
where the building can be most economically Sup- 
ported is IH I roil I [lit- mrnns." 

Thii revolutionary way ol thinking brought forth 

iln- t .iinilivt'i, M.nli' possible by the nst- of su.. I. ;, 
render* ihe cornei mppori unnecessary, As ihe coi 
ners open up, (he [»nx disuppenr* Floors and roofs, 

IRt ll'IIJ'i I I I'llllll, li « Ml'lul Mill IIIOI '.(' I. i Ul.nl 



San Jose Community 
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Spiral stair at the law 
offices of Lewis and R/tai 
— plasticity of firm is 
natural a> reinforced 
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become broad and protective brows that provide shel- 
ter and shade. 

Two dramatic pioneering examples demonstrate the 
effectiveness of structural continuity, of integrating 
form and strttctuw. In 1914, when Wright designed 
the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, be molt .1 due from 
ii.iioh when 1 hi wind blows, tlicgr.tss I1.1I bendbiod 
il,. 11 .,|iiiii|". btd up- toftWKl "I ''' ■ ' ! -,i n n i ', I "■ '"I 
, rm u'mm I 11 ■ I ■- r 1 il ■ fofCMi lie nude die 1 1 



dations and structural connections iU-xiiilc, I he 11 

were balanced cantilevers, In 192. i, the Great Kanta 
earthquake leveled the city killing an estimated 74,000 
persons and destroying some 700,000 homes, I rH 
Imperial Hotel stood undamaged. 

In l l Hn, when he designed the dendriform 
column* for the lohnfOn Wax Administration 

Bulldingj lii could mil gel -i construction | ill 

b.< .ni-.i- iln building uidc. v,.i i* I "In i^lim M 



• •I'M iiv . I Iii.ul [j| iwclvf ion • \ dramath 

nl illl .K lu.ll i. nllllll II iji iiiiiiimi.iihI m i ould i ,11 I ', 

inii'. befon ii fluted \Stm i li.n. engini 1 1 1 
i<l i In ii formula*. 
Iiiv w. Ii.ci ,i multitude oi itructufld technique* 

■I' 1 Reinforced concrete can be pi 

■•I or poM [irmitmnl. Steel comes iti many 
(llii .mil '•!' I miiIh i i in lu' laminated .iii.l 

i ii in ill We have i, iilmn lilti-r ami pl.iMkv 

'i mir .till hy performing incredibly 

■I '.iiiiuui'iil c.iLulatinnv J'Iktc is almost 

I'H wc can imagine which we cannot build. 

feuiiinlidaiimi til skeleton and form in architcc- 

« .i, . .i M-nsc of unity, and in ihis unity lies its 

iir, Will., floors, and l t-il itiji,> can flow into one 

1 1. I i' component pans of each other, all 

< ii'. i I continuity, Nature, with its mil- 

i us nl patient creation and invention, still 

'• It* itlioiii iiniiiy and the miraculous inre- 

I vli.i|n .mil muu lure. 

f <t hi gum* its inn turv out of conditions as a 
of tht toil liotls unfold similarly within. 

— FLLW 



4AHIKI <H MATERIALS 

l/\ n f irhtiti if if fat lifting is httilt trill go far 
tfipiuftriiUf iihifs. its outline and, espe- 
Hum 

—FLLW 

mi ..mull isi,iiuliii|; of ill i .h principle is that 
''it i In iii.iii i uK ili.it you should use in a 

|H|S i< cs thai Ltn lu- found naturally on the 

1 ippropriatc materials i an be round on the 
i i In l>i in i I "til thai is tioi wh.u is meant 

in "I io.ii< rials I In word natun " in tbti 

■ to tin iinliviihi.il atnibutrs, oi \| I 

►» »li 'i > I in.-- rai h Utah 1 1 J ml rr ii 

'- 1 1 it lh i i ■• ul an hiti i 




turc, li.very material has its own significance, its own 
potential, and its nun limitations. Ir has its own 
nniijLH appearance, rough and finished, and one 
material should not be made to imitate- another. We 
shmild reaped the essential qualities of each material, 
liml it*, true nobility, and use it honestly in ways that 
.n< appropriate to its nature, 

I lnu .in in. iiiv . Ii.ii.il ii lean k to I oiisnlci Strength, 



Stone wall at laiiesin — to 
know bom to lay tume, 
study it in its natural state, 



Ri^hr: Office for Thorpe 
interiors. Strong in com- 
prvision, bricks aft n tut 

ural material for areha. 

Below: Harburtmon 
inn — die roofi offer 
durability. 




.' Ill 1 1 ■ 1 1 < I | ■ I I II. Ill ■,•.,.! I. llillll'i Wli^ltl, ll.lllllli v.. 

uMM.iiur in water, texture, culur, tr^nitparcticy, una 

economic*. t*hi best way to get a feel foi thi iu I 

,i material u to work ii with youi hands. 

Masonry and Tile. Wrick, concrete him. It, tad 
stone arc solid, durable, and strong when resisting 

Compression, they will sustain heavy vfiin.il loads 
Masonry units may l>e formed inio .in.1n.-s or dom . 
which transfer loads to the side, hue unless reinfbn 
ing is added fhey lack the ability to resist tensile 
forces. The character of their inherent massive n 
should he expressed in a design. 

Brick is the earliest of man- made materials. It com 
from a natural earth substance, clay, which is shaped 
:ind baked by fire (adobe bricks are sun-baked). I hi 
dimensions of this shape become a small repealed turn 
mathematically related to the larger unit geometry OJ 
the Structure, When we use brick, we color the mortal 
ro match the brick, striking the vertical joints Rush UM9 
raking out the horizontal joints. This makes the wall 
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First Christian Churel 
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l\l i Musii Building 
with imagination, con 
n i :■ •/ noble and cost- 

t'ijtriivf material 




appear more monolithic and, at the same time, empha' 
sizes the horizontal line, the line of repose. 

Stone is one of natures wonderful materials and 
comes in many types. Some, like marble and granite, 
can he polished, lb know how ro lay stone in a wall, 
smdy ii in its natural state. In a stone quarry we see 
iti. characteristics of each type of sionc. Sediment, uy 
rocks like sandstone 01 limestotn we itradRed Into 

Ii dgC*. When pin ill in .1 w,dl, tlirv will ,tppi 11 moM 
li.miul il ! ■ U laid in | siuhlin like numi. i 

I ilis ire made nf il.iv, none. lanufacturcd 



materials and come in all sorts of shapes, colors, and 

cexrures, Since they .ire rclaiivvk wu.ill mill.-, in size, 
they can cover curved surfaces, 

Concrete, capable of being formed into .ilniost .mi 
shape we cat) imagine, changed the face <>l .nt liiu-uim-. 
Used by the Romans, ii hail only limited use until i I 

was added When concrete. whii.li has a high i pi 

sive strength. [| combined with steel, which is high in 
CCniUt ''In 1 1 1 ', r 1 1 . we I., n< i, inK.r. ,■,! , ,hi, H'lr, ,1 In, in n 

,il thai i-Mii'. both rj T" i "i i a and Ka» mn piattit 

ii- II j wayt to manufacture and inipru< 



i#U«Ii in. new. dewatering g ti 

Wjt ilixl pnM U-n-ii i|; li is ii ■. 1 1 • 1 1 ■ i>> 

' In * p.iietu 1. 11 this reinforced concrete 

M l«» I"'-' |'>i M < i in I MO . iln i. .11 ill. ii 

lii was hum, 

tl I" .Ii 1 1 'i,i in .■,.,. 1 1 ■,v;i-. , .1 i i,i|L-,i. 

In i im ili.iw 1 1 in to slender wires. Mom 
l'l -il when ihrd in tension, its 

■lit Itllllj'.lll Is ,|, liHillstl.lUli III ,1 Ml.Speil- 

■' 'l'l' I • i •' 1 1 ■.■ Its properties art uniform 
'tjiili .i mi. nli, iu.itn.al ■ i itainry, an there is no 

' I" i< nmiv. a < I i.i i a*. let ist it seen in 



natun hi ilii- lightneit. strength, rod co niltj aJ i 

ipwwi web (u drawback ii ilui ii rusts when exposed 

M wciiIht (unlets it ii t Wien vtt-cl). 

Masta* b .i iluitl material white it t* being applied. 

I .nil) aii.i|<ifil in almost anj shape, it is susceptible to 
;i variety of textures. When color is mixed into the 
ptastei Of stucco, it looks better than a coat of paint. 
Although nlasiLT i.s subject to cracks, synthetic iiuir- 
rials with plasticity can be added to help overcome 
this inherent weakness. Gypsum board has virtually 
replaced plaster (except where there are compound 
curves), and is easier, cheaper, and fasrer to install. 



Model of Belmont Park 
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Above: Dodge Eesidenct 
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api'u up space, da away 
with confinement 

Righi: Prarl Piiittctr 
pListic offers possibilities 
for both curved shapes 
and light transfer. 



Glass is a remarkable material because to some 
extent h is invisible, It allows for views both in and 
run, introducing .> M-nse of freedom m architecture. 
The daylight that it brings is a gteat blessing but some- 
thing to control, since along with the hcncficcncc oF 
light :u?(l warmth tomo unwanted glare and heat. 
Clear glass also creates a lack of privacy. Reflections 
From the exterior surface of glass are a problem because 
they reflect boih heat and glare to other buildings and 
to people. Office buildings with all-glass facades are a 
prime example. Shading the glass is a natural way Co 
mitigate some of these problems. (il.c<s ma] be tinted 
or layered, anil now we have "intelligent* glass that 
keeps heal and ultraviolel raysoui hm allows daylight 

i ■ i i i up .li welo] u will bring down tin co« 

nl .1 ni « i'. i" "i glau thai i an I u d to diffi n m 

colon, opai itsi i tnd rcflccta i 



Plastic is, ot course, a synthetic material, and mi' 
that is being used more and more in a variety til u 
.is .1 building material. Being fluid in us manufai lui 
ing process, ii can be given almost any shape, color, 
texture, nr degree of transparency. Plastk is > « n.nulv 
the material ot the future. Science will prndm i - 
types of plastic with a wider range <>l usi ! 

Wood. A i ,n |H-ritri knows rlu iwn.i' <>l \\ I n 

strength, the differeni shrinkage factors bciv 
"with the grain" and ''cross grain," and I lit- beaut) i I 
different slices and veneers. The beauty >>l wood lies 
in iis variety ol grains and colot loncs, I in i pn 

the Lit i thai ii was unci alive. I ike , ill iiviuj 

,il , it is subject in decay and musi lu- maim. I I 

laminating wood we Ii ivi i reared plywood and ■ I > 
I mm beams, By combining wood chips wiih plastii 
I i ■ prod I partlcli I d 
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> ill ilu- iii.ik-i ials that we use. 

| in he iii nipper, stainless steel, fiber- 
1 ■ ' ' ■ I ■ kk inure. 
I ilu Nulu ulu.iliu and distinction of 

■ wrliinin .illnw the surface of one 

■ 'I i '' il) ili I. 1 another 

ill mi 1 1 i wood wall in the 
1 1 iv ■ • uill In in .ill-., i w here the two 

■ il Iv .in in. li ill two. When 

i n < in .i si .ililn i ill ,1 wall 

I III". Il .IlL-S .1 .SLMUllt-SS 

1 

I sV nl I III II' II i . Ill i R| Il ill I i i.i 

i in • I ii. ill material in bi 

I | " nils nh how well their 

ippii i Ml. il i i.l I lit- m-HMIiUU 

In ', ill i ii .i il iii i I uiiMi ii;- '•> I I 




used with integrity and sensitivity produce a benefi- 
cence thai is haul in come by in uiher ways — a sense 
of human warmth. Many people who live or work in 
.in i > i u 1 1 1 i ■- building have noted this. 

Color is closely related to texture, and eofor without 
texture usually has no quality. Whenever we deal with 
texture, we must consider light. Without light, rexture 
cannot appeal to our sight, only to our touch. In roc 
sunlight, texture takes on a continual change in appear- 
in. i ti i In sun Strikes it hum different angles. In many 
ol 1 1 1 . • 1 1 immunities which we have master planned, we 
establish guidelines tor colors. 'Iliese restrict buildings 
in ,i palette of appropriate earth tones, and thev plav a 
hi.i|in rule harmonizing a community with i<% environ- 

|"."| II ih mih iiml. rM, tml die inner ru "I 

building material, we will use ii in an appropriate and 

I ii mi -i M >\ I 'i liuii|; mil il \ I i,-'.i IV 
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attached to tendon wires, 

I eft: I! ilh id? Studio — 
wood trusses, designed as 
art effective and btautifit! 
u;iy to span space. 
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sir ./',//.-(■ ,n,f builtiim ■■■•'■ btaUht^ >h,tf»- m 

-Winston Churchill 

■ h .ir.u t«r of a design is its essential nature, the dis- 
ivl quality that expresses its purpose and meaning. 
Hiding's character should he appropriate to its use. 
form and shape of a structure should clearly indi- 
rhe nature of the activity it serves, be it an office, 
nk. a school, or a residence. In simple terms, a 
(it should not look like an office building, nor 
Id an office building look like a factory, 
an abstract way, a building serves as an icon for 
Jfpose, for the activity within, fur civic buildings 
serve public needs, the building is a symbol of 
k service; in a democratic society we would 



« v j'n i urn ■< Mk i the ipirii ol dm mi mm y, The dun 
tCtei ol a hospital will have lonre aspeci of medical 
technology, bm also evoke a sense of humanity, car- 
ing and healing, while the character of a church is, of 
course, inspirational, 

I he individual design distinction of a structure also 
reflects its relationship to its geographic location and 
its cultural context. A building in a cold, nordieru cli- 
mate calk lor some difference in character from a 
building in the south, because both climate and culture 
influence character. 

Many contemporary buildings arc unclear about 
their character. The 'International Style" which dom- 
inated commercial architecture from 1930 to 1970 
was supposed to fit anywhere. This "grand idea" com- 
pletely ignored variations in culture, geography, ter- 
rain, and harmony whh the environment. As a result, 




Par left! / ' iiu-fiin Tower — a 
plat v of business should be 
both ejfiitem and humane. 

Left: St. Marys Catholic 

Church — inspiring hope. 
campmsiott, and love. 
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A/ijn'w County Gfofc 
Cmu-r — ufor architecture 

expresses a demotmtk 
government that serves 
the people. 



it really didn't fit anywhere. Nor docs, ttu- so-billed 
Postmodern Style," which has produced many 
buildings that lack character. Buildings in New York, 
Hong Kong, or London often look the same, with no 
regard for their function or unique cultural and envi- 
ronmental conditions. The significance ol their 
appearance is confusing — is it a hospital, a school, or 
an office building? Character is absent when a bank 
looks like a house or a Creek temple. 

An interesting challenge comes when we design a 
building in another country, and need to consider its 
context with the culture of that region. Must cultures 
have historically developed their own architectural 
forms, hiti because ol colonialism and the gcographi- 
i ,ij interchange "I technology, .in archiieiinr.il inish- 
in.idi has been created, l-adi uilinrc ol ihe world has 

ii'. nun duilncttve qualified tnd tome regard foi thli 
kouid In inherent in .1 1 1 rn d ign -\ buildini I 1 



.1 Native American community, for instance, should 
respect the cultural heritage: oi the tribe. 

Organic architecture is not about hisiorn J 1 ■. I 
Yet a good design will have the quality of sryle about 
it, meaning it will have its own intrinsic yet disiiiui 
character, a sense ol simple elegance. This elegance is 
best when stated quietly, rather than being flanim-d. 

Just as character defines the individuality ol .1 
human being, gives us depth and interest, so it define! 
the distinctiveness ol .1 building. We talk ot strength ol 
character in .1 person as an essentia) quality. It denote! 
integrity, honesty, ethics, resolution, and strength. 
I'h.M qualii ies an all true l«>i in, lurei 11111 . 

Wei an see iliai.ulei in n.ilutr, ifi ever pec ie.\ o| 
animal and plant, in ihe rodu ami mountain J, n 1 

1 1 1 le. 1 1 1 ■ ■ i ■ nd', from tin item <>» the unlvi 1 • 
< 'Ii.ii.hi. 1 iii i building will giv< i 1 nduram 1 and lei 

II u-i-i ill li- 111 1 1, i.i I ihlliH in e nil mil ll- 



ITY AND KOMANCl- 



'ittWIi /» it Uhiy nf hjf, i ullttK /■ it Wtty Itf'tHilttUfi 

mtifitl 

— Fl.l.W 

significance of heaury in architecture cannot be 
lied. Beauty is truth, truth beauty," wrote 

and in beauty is the highest kind of morality. 
, is i-NAfnii.il to ,11 Jnio loir I't-i .IU-.U- architecture 
ivces, us every moment of our lives. Aesthetics and 
are both words that come from the Creek lan- 

aiid the Greeks did not distinguish the sphere <>l 
tics from the sphere of ethics. The aesthetic ele- 
nj .1 ik'Mgn is iis connection m divinity. Nature is 
with beauty, and out environment is a priceless 
i>e. When what we build complements nature, 
ve fulfilled a higher responsibility 



Winn w« nlll ■boul human virtue*, iboul ['.Hat .uls 
ih.il a person dues, we s.iy they are beautiful. Re.iuty is 
really tin i Kptttdon of inner emperienee. We all know 
people who may not he physically very attractive bin 

rt'llu ll.iv< .in in in. I j;l<>W lh.il lr.ilr.1. i IH.I- Hull appeal 
ante. This is somerhing thar they have created wirhin 
themselves. Just as rcaJ beauty in a human being is a 
quality thai tomes from inside, so it is with architec- 
ture. It cannot be applied from the outside. 

In the hands of the architect is placed a great oppor- 
tunity, the possibility to perform something mirucu 
Ions, Out of inanimate materials we can grow a thing 
of beauty. 

One Sunday morning, Wright talked to his 
apprentices about learning to distinguish between the 
curious and the beautiful. "A flower is beautiful, we 
say, but why? Because in its geometry and its sensu- 
ous qualities, it is an embodiment and significant 




Pearl Pakte at night — 
organic architecture is 
essentially romantic. 




Annunciation (irrek 
Orthodox CJmrth — 
beauty m tlx kfghttt 
kind of rmmiitiy. 



expression of that precious something in ourselves 
which we instinctively know, to be life. An eye look- 
ing out upon ut hum the grt.n in tu-r ^e4 of bcaury — 
,i proof ut the eternal harmony in the nature of the 
UnJWCCK whn.h is MM vast arid intimjtc and real KM 
ihe mere imeflca 00 seize. 

Wben Wl ■ thing tu lie fv.iuiitul i 

i im «i in. inn tivetj i'< agnize ihe rightncsi c4 tin 



thing. ITiis means that wr have revealed, to us a glimpse 
of something essential of ihe fiber ot OMI own nature. 
Artist make this revelation to us through a. deeper 
insight. I heir poWH DO visualize COOCCptionl b 
greater ilun i .1 Hash <>< truth stimulates us. 

and wc have a vision of harmonies not UMkaOOOd 
today, 1 hough perhaps n will k tomorrow 
Human being* can Im beautiful l> th* 



£ffl MtfSM tti lit, : 

— its poetry ix arck&to 
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ful ir is entirely their own fault. It is what they do 
insi'lvcs that makes them ugly, The longer I live 
ire beautiful life becomes. If you foolishly ignore 
' you will soon find yourself without it. Your life 
■ impoverished. But it you invest in beauty, ir will 
i with you all the days of your life." 

magic «f beauty is something we can appreci- 
mcthing that stirs our feelings, but is not easy to 
t. Words, in fact, may detract From the enjoy- 
A its mystery. When people share the delight of 
nihil moment — a flower, a sunset, a song, or a 

they communicate their joy with something 
ih. in words. Although beauty is to some extent 
iivi' (in the eye of the beholder), we may agree 
eauty is a universal quality of nature. The quest 
..mic architecture is to search for an objective 
', a search for truth, One of the things we teach 
-irihiK. i, ii I. ilicsin is the importance of sensi- 
ii det&ib in daily life, '.mh as placing fresh flow 
the dining tables. We urge them u> he conjtani 

■ i i i. ill the beauty ol thcii surroundings to 
ppartunities to ci »n something beautiful 
ii >li> we inr.in by rnm.uii r m an liili < utti I J ■ • 



meaning of many words seems to change with time. 
Advertising has contributed to this circumstance. 
There is hardly an adjective in our lexicon that has 
not been used to describe the benefit of some produce 
like soup or toothpaste. How can a word like 
"romance" retain its meaning when ii is used with 
such sentimentality to describe a new perfume? 
Words, like people, arc the victims of pollution, 

Why is romance so natural to an organic architec- 
ture? Romance is an attribute of human emotions, a 
poetic and spiritual quality, a compelling forte of joy. 
In anything beautiful there is always an element of 
mystery, an aspect that defies finite analysis, it is a 
virtue perceptible in nature, in the magic of a flower, 
a sunset or a mountain, h is a quality of love-. When 
architecture is based on ideas, imagination, and 
nature, romance is inherent in the design. 
Imagination is an adventure and romance its narural 
1 1 insequence. 

Devotion to beauty end the ovation of beautiful things 
ii the test of all great civilizations 

< f<*.u Wilde 
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ft AwMP fi'/'.f/ M /rtltr 0tf ,/W Wwr to fail t». put 
where find htm; shut is to have been educated in the 
kno n >iedgt afihnptn ity. 

I'll %' 

Simplicity in arch irecc lire is the clear and straightfor- 
ward expression nt a buildings essential nature. One of 
the tenets d modern architecture, formulated bv Mies 
Van der Rone, is "Less is more," This notion was born 
at a lime- when buildings were covered by decorations, 
carvings, and moldings, ad infinitum, Architecture was 
in desperate need of simplification; it was time for a 
clcan-up. But like many reactions, the pendulum 
swung loo far. The result was minimalism, with build 
ings becoming sterile, fiat, and uninteresting. 

The qualities of simplicity and serenity are cvidem 
everywhere in nature. Wright made a clear distinction 
between elimination and simplicity: "Five lines where 
three are enough is always stupidity. Nine pounds 
where three are sufficient is obesity. Bui to eliminate 
expressive words in speaking or writing, words that 
intensity or vivify meaning, is not simplicity. Nor is 
elimination in architecture simplicity. It may he, and 
usually is, stupidity.™ 

Nothing better exemplifies true simplicity than the 
ancient woodblock print of Japan. In Japanese prints 
we find that the supreme principle of aesthetics is 
elimination of the insignificant, discovery of the 
essence. This process is true simplification, achieving 
a clean work of art where nothing can be added, 
nothing subtracted, without detriment to the whole. 

Wright discussed simplicity hi his autobiography: 
"Organic simplicity might everywhere be seen produc 
ing significant character in nature, I was more than 
familiar with is on the farm, All around me I might see 
1 j in growing [Inn;;-, ami, hv .1 link |uiriM,ikinr 

effort, learn how they grew to be beautiful. None was 
o significant. Onlj is .1 feature 01 any part 

1 ban lions rlr 1 in iln. Ii.n nn>tin m . 
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Bftk Residence- -simplicity 
means lite clean and direct 
txpitssian of an idea. 



Waikapu illuUmuse — 
grace and concord ante 

from simpliaty itrid repose. 



"But simplicity is not in itself jn end nor is it a mat- 
ter of the side of a barn but rather an entity with .1 
graceful beauty in its integrity rVnni which discord, and 
all that is meaningless. h.cs Iwcn eliminated. A wild 
flower is truly simple. An excessive love of detail has 
ruined more fine thing* from the standpoint of fine an 
or fine living than any one human shortcoming — it is 
hopelessly vulgar. Too many houses^ when they are nut 
lit lie Mage settings nr scene paintings, are mere notion 
stores, bazaars, or junk-shops. Decoration is dangerous 
unless you understand it thoroughly and are satisfied 
that it means something good in the scheme as a whale; 




(■■I the pi tn nil will 

Metrh iK.ii it loola rich is no justifi 11 lui th 

aforrumcnl Simplicity 1* a iouw:i|iicruc 

In . of in hiti 1 nt i.al to h.uniK 

nv with acture ind humanity When man want* to 
he [nits his body in J pmiiion where he 110 longer hat 10 

asen effort 10 resist gravitational l Mi 1 'I" 11 <n ■ 

stale of repose, a natural condiiion if lu- is noi in motion 
Ibc landscape has thi^ sense of ii.iin|iii11iu 'sii «it fliL ti « 
and trpose give architecture grace and coneoed 

"Build buildings that you feel when you com 
them, that have repose. You want a sense «l human 
dignity and worth in what you feel as you live 111 
them, and what they do to you because building! 
must be experienced. Vim l.im'i listen to ihi m 1 ><i 
would music and you cant look at them the wjv 
do a painting Simplicity and repose arc ijual 
measure the true value of any work of art." 

the concept of repose in a building is csscnti < 
it responds to the ever-present force of gravjiv bui n 
docs nor denv tht need lor dynamic span In m 
organic building, dynamic tonus and Ipace still 
ogtiize the force of gravity. "1 he siuggi nh in 
Museum id New York ( ity is an example of a dv 
ic\ exciting space that still has repose. I In tpii.il t imp 
that expands ourward as it rises is a powerful 
ment of motion. I he limpliciry of the design 
munuvmatcri.il. vertical tins, and the harmony ol 11 
curved shapes create a sense of stability and rest. 

The horizontal line is ihe line of tranquillity. Ii > 
line that gnivliy gives 00 water, die line ol lln 
the line that we human- take n rest A building n l,m \ 
to the flat plane of the land through ail n ol 

horizontal ity. Roofs ih.u have generous overhanging 
eaves with flat soffit plants will relate the structure id 
the earth, providing a sens* ol ifachei and rep 

■'i longer titr in ^rnple terms, ttt ttmpte time* or p.. 
t iff u .1 msnr ampin, fintg^r now it f< now i\ilt>inf to it 
itwptr. .1 tottiitgroitt ifattx cirtt to want to Ik simple !i 

ipiiitu.il if'tui id . i»itprrl»rnd wlutt \imptit ity me. ft 1 
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• iiiUI improve the quality of life in 
government, jnd in our educa- 

lli.ll ,Mi It s:s lit li\i .tint 
II.. it'iitral government and 



wealth o4 information, bin now m find ouneKm 
informed beyond out capacity I In anxiety ol u 
to keep op wmIi the npid pace oJ lite allows link rime 

(ill lellct IMH 

A|>.ni from tome ikvv Asian mega-cities, virtually 
.ill ot the Hi|i tines in the world, west established hun- 
dreds or even thousands o| yean ago. Laid out before 
du .idveni ol the automobile, they expanded haphaz- 
ardly, driven by economic pressures. Although gov- 
ern merits work hard to control growth patterns. 




Bitmi Services Offtc 
decentralization rwotin 
iongrstion. 







■ Minn <nd lot .il levels, whi re thi need; 
. ed more closely. We need 
< uid uni where teacher and 

■ 

• ■■Il "l 1 1n twentieth century, many 
in" wi 1 1 v < - . work and enjoy teiiure 

I In i.L.iiui ill -,. n nte and tech- 

i .I lilmlnfi The automobile 

tpid travel 

■ tl pl.itili irr. jii pollution llolll 

ii in iii|').ini s Ni w {' 1 1 n i i hIio, 
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establish zoning, and provide utilities and services, 

many large cities are gradually strangling t hem.se I yes. 
A multitude of problems confronts us: little sunshine, 
air and noise pollution, traffic jams, a lack of parking, 
and deterioration ot the infrastructure. High rent, 

homeless people, overcrowding, anil ugliness con- 
front us ami guarantee t nun The frenetic pace ol lire 
brings mesa and licknen. 

I In world population continues to expand at an 
ever increasing ran Health care, drugs am 
I • i iiliu .11 "in i ml it) lil. I nd cm cud I l. 

I I 1 1 . . ■ r 1 1 j - ■ Mi. i. h ■ I il< 




Spanish Reef Club — 
every individual needs 
Space, qiiiet. and rk/in air. 







planet today than have existed on earth, over the past 
five thousand years, and all of us are consumers. People 
art at last waking up to the realization that for years we 
have been depicting our natural resources and destroy- 
ing much of our natural environment. 

Concerns over life in the city have been stewing for 
years and have proliferated to a point approaching crit- 
ical mass, If wc do not change our cities through the 
conscious will of the people, they will be spontaneous- 
ly changed by default. 

For city dwellers, relief" comes if they can brief])' 
escape the confining walls of their self-imposed incar- 
ceration. A day in the country with fresh air, sun- 
shine, peace and quiet gives us restoration. Tbc need 
for herding together has long since passed In 
medieval times, people were forced to live compactly 
for reasons ol gaiety! towns were ton asses. Without 
quick transportation and good communication 
u in-, tin i needed to be within walking dtftance ol ■ 
market. It wai often le p a ■•< to live in the dt) 
i ondltloru are quid difrt rem now. 



An answer to the problem lies in decent f.ilij 

Most large cities arc struggling to keep tin i I,. n 
town area alive and are forced to deieun.ih.'i I.e. .mw 
high rent and a lack of parking are di.uom i 
Neighhotliood shopping tenters and tin I 

parks are indicators of the need for smallei si .il s. 

I he home office, now possible for many hei.m | 
computers and the Internet is an example nl'effeiilyfl 
decentralization. 

Along with the idea of democracy and n. . .1 Itii 

every individual goes the need for space. Whj 

,ite Litiex that .tie smaller, quieter, with nnm 

Open space? As we prepare to dike up tin i lull n 

a new century we have ai mit vide some i> ni.nl. ihli 

tool* Mid Il.h gexperH ne« that were unu\ tilahh || 

1 11 v planner! fifty wars ago, 

I hi metropolis will always have an cssniiial 

In ' rvillei n, bui ii will take .1 hugi 1 ffon to n n| 

\.m infrastrtu tun ■ ■■ »olve pollution, paikiiij 1 1 

tramporti 1 problem*, ami Iiiijii.iiii/i <l I.,i 

1 > 1 Hiirimem. 
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r nm inns iu i numl liK on r.nih ihan 

I iv humankind lt.ii to tight and 

I Yi I lii'i'iliini vv.i.s ,i si i iri|',i i [o architecture 
[Ittvi ill ion <il glass, steel, reinforced concrete, 
i.ucriaU, 



' H ill ili. govi i ,1 .•. ici ii . ■. i ii ibiirhed in 1 1 l i ■■ 

I onlj <l | •■ ■■ 1 1 1 1 ii . . ■ ■ nun in equal 

opportunity i- i ii . i ■ 1 1 1 . 1 1 . in i iinni mi i s|)ivs- 

rion, .mil beliel in iii . Hernial dignity and mirth ol 
tin Miilivitlu.il, hai endured Mid flourished. 

^ lull- '•'. i i-i.m appreciate the spirit of self-determi- 
nation inherent in Ahiihijh ,ui<J Jirii-.lt our fifec- 
dom, we must deplore the fact thai so much archi- 
ui cure does not express a sense of libci ■■ I he great- 
est crusader for Ireedom in architecture was Frank 
l.lnyd Wright, who said, "Organic architecture is 
an liiiLCturc or democracy; the freedom of the indi- 



/ {utiif oj the Ful u rr a 
sense of liberty is intrinsic 
to organic architecture. 
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Ill iin.ru. I.. I v. 

1 <% minimi to an organic 

> unmet Ik given and ii cannot 
• ■ i i'hii within each of ush I i. 
in ■ ■■Hi- frt*i bin ■ .mil', innate obliga 
1 1 ■ ■ ■ » > 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 v . I his is irue in life 
in 
hi readily create free and 
hiiildmg» arc deigned as boHCS, 

' ' 'ii ill' 'I- 'ii • 'I M hoilSC« rn 

yinhol tin .me find th.it is less 
^■M' hki in. hi tlun a hi 

1 ii.. lure i% .tthtcved through the con - 
in liivi continuity of ipace 
in Iii--i' i.l ill rci ijiigiilai rooms, 



with hole* lui in waiK lor door* and windows, we have 

.id open plan, wtten n Botm moodier sp 

W.ilK bcootm more hL- vrmiv Opaque, translucent, 
oi cnuupttn nt, iUt define rather than confine space. 

GUM allows us in niaki i se.imk.ss connection 
between indoor and outdoor space. When we elimi- 
nate the cornet post and uk mitcred glass in a turner 
wr treare a tense of freedom. The open vpacc plan has 
dime more to improve architecture in this Century 
than any other thitij;. Besides being functionally effi- 
cient and aesthetically pleasing, its sense of freedom is 
a sign of hope to the spirit ol mankind. With the 
world gradually moving closer io global democracy, 
freedom of space in architecture is a great symhol for 
world peace ami the freedom of ail humanity. 



Hiihtdr Villas — a sense 
of fire spatr starts with 
tbt open plan. 
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i^r.ink I loyd Wright lili bt-1 iiul .1 ;;roiip »l Jedi- 
1 11. J apprcntn 1 .>. and sssot iatcs who worked with 

I his professional practice, some tor as Itmg us 

even years, The Taliesin Fellowship was one 

11I tin main reasons [hai Wright was able ro be so 

i ' ■ hbly productive in his last years, designing over 

iw<j hundred projects between the ages 0! eighty-two 

»nd iiiiu'u two. After his death on April 11, 1959, 

1 nl the senior rutin hcr> of ihc Fellowship stayed 

1 I hi in 10 form the core of rhe architectural office 
Hid ilu sihoul nl architecture. 



We incorporated as Tidied n Architects, and our 
firsi responsibility was to complete over thitry 
Wright-designed buildings (liar were in progress. 
These included the Guggenheim Museum and the 
Rcrh Sholom Synagogue, which were under construc- 
tion, arid others for which we were left design sketch 
es — [he Annunciation Greek Orthodox Church, the 
Corbin Education Center, the Gammage Memorial 
Auditorium, and the Marin County Civic Center, as 
well as many houses. We rairJifully completed these 
projects, exercising the same care and anew ion to 




T&lii tin Architect studio 

:..'• of ftniftri 
1 in/I .■/,! and imwi'tittan 



detail thai w< did while Wright w,i> .Jive. 

Soon tlit firm began in receive it* own com 
missions, I he me and complexity of the prajt t 1 
grew, and our work expanded acrov- the country 
and abroad. r'rorn the start, wc fbUowed the p] in 
ciples ser forth by Wright, The narurc of organic 
architecture is one of evolution, and the goals of 
the firm continue to he the same — in explore 
ideas, embrace new technology, and seek fresh 
architectural forms. 

Today the staff of over fifty includes fifteen 
registered architects. The majority of the group 
are alumni of the Frank Lloyd Wright School of 
Architecture. 

Our headquarters are located at Talicsin West 
in Scottsdilc, Arizona, ami we have offices at 
Talicsin in Spring Green and Madison, 
Wisconsin. Some of the Talicsin Fellows have 
independent practices and collaborate with 
Talicsin Architects on various projects. They run 
our Associate Offices in California, Colorado. 
lexis, Tennessee, Florida, and Hawaii. 

1 he services that we provide include archi- 
tecture, engineering, interior design, landscape 
architecture, land-use and master planning, as; 
well as integral arrs and graphic design. A prin- 
cipal architect, accountable to the client, over- 
sees each project. This principal leads a team 
that provides the technical excellence and coor- 
dination between design and construction. It is 
rhe responsibility of each team to ensure that a 
creative solution is achieved, on time and with- 
in the budget. Our goal is to integrate practical- 
ity with beauty, so that the owner sees returns in 
the ionii of economic construction, low main- 
tenance, and operational efficiency, 

( )ne of the aspects o( Tallesin Architects that 
makes us unique and vital is our dedication to 
education, I'lu studio it i ti at bur. offi< • setv 

a li\ trig labor. Hoi y l.n lln i|'|"' I 

ill. I I. nil I in. L | W Iii'.Ih Si l""'l "I 

Aii I \|i| ir i I 
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The studio ttt }liVisuL\ 
Wisconsin — the trusse% 
create an abstract forest. 



owi the world. In the studio, with .irehitccts ;ts 
mentors, the young students gjin cuperienoe l>v 
working on jitivc commissions. The learning 
cs4 involves every Aspect of jrchiit-Lture, engi- 
neering, and planning. Apprentice* gala li nuk mi 
OOOHfUCtkut experience by nuikiiigon buildim- 
tlu . impUJ «'t l.diiMii in. I IjlirMii \\ ■ i 

I he m honl il ..i i i >- i i i inn wit row 



ol the young architects join otir professional sutt, 
lorming the next gcner.it inn nl Kilicin Architect!,. 

As we advance, esplming new idea* .md new forms, 
the ■imiii)|ihl II ji l.»Iitviri is filled witli .1 m n« "I <.hal- 
lengi .mil CUCiti m mi \ ni.ni and mure people in the 

wen Li awaken iu the principle* ol organic architecture 
i. pott ntiaJ tonippon human values, we,ite filled 
with itptimum 




tec cure here, a representative cross-section has been 
selected, arranged according to different building 
types. I hey illustrate the scope and quality of OUT 
work over the past forty years. The variety of rhc.se 
designs demonstrates that the discipline of adherence 
in principle docs not limit die ability of an architect 
to create fresh and exciting forms. 

Although only one architect is noted for each prn- 
i' i ' (usually the principal in charge), there is a closely- 
knit team that cooperates to shepherd a design from its 
concepi io the completed building. ( nnsideration of 
I' ■ precludes naming the team members. Many of 
the principals of the firm are listed in the appendix, 
bui there are many people whose names are not men- 
tioned, [Vsij-iL teams include architects, associu 
artists, managers, ti 1 1 . i ragin* 1 1 md i tl 

\\] I 'id. in |i H ill n|i null. <l 1 ill li in. in 

Ivi is rv,i mi il hi ili. ■ . . nl die i ■ i ■ ■ i- i i 



There arc more than one thousand alumni from 
Taliesin, most of them practicing architecture til the 
U.S. and around the world. Their work is a major part 
of the continuation of organic architecture, but there 
is in.snilieteni .space to include ic here. In addition to 
these laliesin Fellows, there are many other architect* 
today whose work is based on organic principles. 

The constant exploration of fresh ideas and new pos- 
sibilities is an adventure ihat keeps our work meaning- 
ful and exciting. We have made a commitment to 
designing humane architecture that is in harmony with 
lis physical environment. Our mission is to embody the 
(rest *,pirii oi our time and the people we serve. Our 
focus is the enrichment oi life hv way oi creative design, 

of an ivithoui tome 
knowiragi «l ih pfu'lmtj/i/tf 
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I eft: Peter Rvtt at work 
— freedom and opportu- 
nity to (ft oiffitwts, at 
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Gammage Auditorium— it* tttw'gtt 
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M.mv el ' l In r l U 1 1 ■-■ , ,il laliciu have .smile l.ll 
i mi in the performing aits, and our interest 
in. I I i iiil experience in culture affords us special 
In when we design theaters and auditoriums. A> 
pin .il -mm community liic, wc operate three of our 
n I r liL.it*! s, one at Taliesin and two at TaLicsin 
rhese multi-purpose theaters allow us to per- 
'"i in .nut experiment in music, poetry, dance, drama, 
mi. I i:v, raft. I mm time to time we preseni music, 

1 1 .i. il.iine, and poetry recitals, We set up the the- 

■ il lighting, make our own costumes and scenery. 
I f 'in' magazine, "1 hese productions at Taliesin 



.ire .i i. in .i:iil beautiful del r,h I lure .. ,i-.;-. mi .iliin 
iiy between aivhiuvime ami ill cater because the sanu 
design principles are at work in both," Actress Helen 
Hayes, who gave a guest performance for us in our 
theater at Taliesin West, said, "1 would give anything 
to perform on this stage. " 

The centers for performing arts thai Taliesin 
Architects has designed are noted for excellent 
acoustics, sightlines, ease of exiting, and the integra- 
tion of theater technology. Equally important, we 
have built them all within tight budgets. We design a 
building from the viewpoint of both audience and 




Taliesiit West Cabaret 
7 'heater — a place of 
enchantment, 




American Piayers Theater 

— artists reveal truth 
through a deeper insight. 



performer, integrating architecture with the special 
demands of theater technology — sighdines, acoustics, 
and lighting. 

One nf ihe challenges in designing a theater is har- 
monizing its function with the form of the building. 
The problem is complex. The stagchouse itself i> jusl 
a gigantic filing cabinet to store scenery, The nature 
of some functions, such as drama or opera, is to cre- 
ate an illusion for the audience, a RtagM |" ep show, 
The audience is separated Imm die st.igr, looking 
mho .nn.ilu't world I hi hall itst'lf iihisi he a dear 

iptn, requiring ligniftcitu structural fuimne, mem* 

In i | ip.' i i. .nl I in i omplif -Hi il H i! 111 I ni'l Ml ill 



acoustics, lighting, staging, sight line 1 ., .mil ^H 
requirements must be resolved and integral! d 

Very often theaters are simply squeezed n< 

Lingular forms that bear no relation to the Linilip . 

lion of the audience. The architectural fori i it 

(hearer-auditoriums are nut boxes, bin i |'n 
of [he functions within. 

(imtt art alont tan prevent us from beeumih 

dll) p,tr,tly:.ed by \i,ni, i,;>-i> titioti, (rttm being ■i>>i/i4fM 
, hank'dl lyjtrms and 1<>~ihv the >i, i> and p" 
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ili president of ihc Arizona State 

Hv, Hi lii.uly < i.iiniii-ij;t-. .I'.kiil hank Lloyd 

< it .in .(minimum. He was working on 

i In i inn- he died. When Dr. Gammage 



died Intel in the lame n'.n, n wa* up to [aliestn 
Architect! in linivli the project. 

h wu run euy hi gel the rtate legislature to 
appro k iurids. I'lu- Uiiivi:r\iiy kt-pt thinking of more 
tilings in include in the program: 3,000 scats, multi- 
funposf use — musk ranging rrom a soloist or string 
quartet to a symphony orchestra, opera, musicals, 
ballet, drama, and lectures. 

A 40,000— square foor music school was added, to 
make the total area of Gammage 1 35,000 square feet, 
With the help or good friends, funds were approved, 
and we prepared construction drawings. The contrac- 



Ctttrure and entertain- 
ment are shared in a 
beautiful environment* 
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schedule and within ihc budget 1'bc workmanship 

■ .1 . nl i :n htghesi tjli.llllv'. 

I he I iii,i I cosi of ihc entire project, including ilu- 
atrical equipment, furnishings, pipe organ, land»cap 
ing, and architects fee, was under S^.*) million. With 



/-,■■.- ry detail is an integral 

part of the whole design. 
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<l>' luwi ' I ii nun mi i<| H-, sue in I hi i 

I incoln Ccntei In New York, .< umallci hall hudi at 
i In- umc time, i.m avci $ 1 ' million. 

At i Ik- opening i ena rt, Eugene i Irmandy, conductoi 
■ -I the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, proclaimed, 
"l low I envy the Phoenix Syni|>lmnv <»i<. Iio iu *-. In i can 
rehfjt-si- .mil pl.iy ii; ! i.niHitagc." "The magical sound) --I 
Gammagearill haunt my ears," said Sir fohn Barbiroll nl 
the Houston Symphony Orchestra, and < ri nrgi '■ , II . . 
llit: Ck-vdand Symphony Orchestra said, "Prnhabl) thi 
greatest hall of the twentieth century." "With acousiii 
like this, who needs ;l vniic." declared Birgil il 
soprano with the- Metropolitan Opera, 

lhc remarkable acoustics arc a result of the I a 

uf ilit- hall combined with appropriate reflective I 

absorptive surfaces. No wall is parallel to anoihei 
wall, no ceiling surface parallel lo rlie llonr. All mi 
faces are convex so that sound is di I fused and ei Inn 



The hid! was the lowest' 

cost auditorium of its size 
ever hmlt in the US. 






HIhI I hi two "floating" balconies have 

lnfiMitl, hi ill, ti sound flows around them. 

I null consultant. 

■ hi I iii <l he ili.iiis'.i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 n 1 1 1 ■- 1 1 (>> i 

i li.nl an innovative idea — the world's 
tipii ,i>il mi liLvii.i shell, Engineered by 

<i "In niiuh n( ,i button it converts 

■ 1 1 lull in .1 drama theater in just 
I ii nut l/iniiur became an 

I inn ihi.iii i <li Mr.ii i' in I ,.. i 

til nl I hi ihii field. 
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The color scheme was created by Mrs, Wright and 
was inspired by rhe earrh rones of the Grand Canyon. 
When the Gammage Auditorium opened in 1964, 
the Phoenix Symphony had no plate to perform 
excepr a high school auditorium. When they per- 
formed in Ganunage, it was as though we were hear- 
ing their music lor the first time. It is no exaggeration 
i" say that the auditorium was instrumental in bring- 
ing culture to the Valley of the Sun. Over the years it 
has attracted the world's most talented artists and 
continues to sell oui roi aJmoti every event, 

David Dodgi has recently designed a storage pock* 

i to thai the telcscopii shell can be completely 

rmwvcd fmm the stage area I'he Mitff will now more 

i.i'.ili .iiii.miiihhI.ii, Min.iiK'. ii ihlfWft ,ind musicals 



Praise from audience, 
performers, and critics 
brought wo rid-wide ft me. 
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VAN WEZEL 

PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 

Sarasota, Florida 

Dale Completed: 1969 

William Wesley Peters, Architect 

( )n« of the very few municipal theater- auditoriums in 
the country to operate at a profit, the building was 
described by the city manager. Ken Thompson: "The 
facility performs in a great manner, as measured by 
the enthusiastic responses from audiences who have 
sat in rhe near- perfect environment for maximum 
communication between artist and audience." 

In the late sixties, George Izenour was asked by the 
city of Sarasota co help [hem realize their dreams for a 



The folded plane roof 
h Miti) structural and 
aesthetic. 
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Organic architecture 
frivon the reflex over 
the major-minor axis. 



cummunlty-oricntcd performing ;n is tenter to Ik l 
located on die Warcrftoni of Sarasota Bay, Their bud- 
get to unusually right — $2.2 million for a. 1,760-scat 
multi-purpose hall including furnishing*. iIiqut 
equipment, and site development. They required a hall 
lFi.il would .serve a full .spectrum of presentations — 
musical concerts, recitals, opera, ballet, and drama. 

The design is striking, functional, and cconoum.il. 
On the bench the arcJ»fceei found i lovely seajhetl, 

I In- lluied panel it arid sof'i tavendei I old Ifllpirtd (lie 
ddlgn.1 111" lool isiiJliMilii led ol lol. I. .1 |.| in | >>l I. nil 

111, nid plywood I li- carrugatiom ol the tool Kfve u 



the structural system, an example of the in 
form and structure. The inspiration of tin 
clear in the executed design. 

Multipurpose use is achieved hy .1 hydraulit n 
A moveable orchestra shell, together with pruvl 
hn jdju.Ming 1 lie revt ilu'i.iiu.n period ol tin hill 
vidc.s the uiiiiom flexibility lor dilinein ' 

events. Iwo amoinaied dividing 

opaque hiii tcousticatl) transparent, allnw .1 iaj 

[ion in • Mi' 1 p.n iij u> rendu ideal viewing 

hi mi- condition! "Sarasota thratci picn in I 
in ihi 11 pi iJic oi the I" ill laid th critl u|m n 








night." The show was Fiddler On The Roof, and it 
shared acclaim with [lie building; "Splendor of hall 
steals show at gala opening." 

Aftei cwcnty-cighl years of successful operation, 
rdicsin Architects has been engaged ro substantially 
enlarge and renovate the hall. To meet the needs of 
modern musical theater preset! (Jtiuns, the singe will 
be expanded and a new orchestra shell installed, 
togethei with the latest technical equipment. The 
seating capacity mil b« increased to 2.400. With the 

ii» rea u o( ih« lobbies and other Facilities, th< 

coral in . oi the lull will be JduIiIcT 



l.cli 1 hi Lobby h it 
plan /<» weial intern 
iron and art exhibition 

Helow: The plan it 
shaped to provide goad 

tigbtlines, cifa >\u ■» \<.<iie>. 
easy audience rirntlation. 



Qtttuity of (lcsig)i comet 
from using simple materi- 
als in a ihiLitmt twy. 



RUTH ECKERD HALL 

Clearwater, Florida 
Date Completed: 1984 

William Wesley Peters, Architect 

The success of the Van Wevel Performing Arts Center 
brought us another theater-auditorium in Hlorida, this 
one a mill ci- purpose hall in the City of Clearwater. Like 
all Talicsin-dcsigned theaters, it has continental saining 
with no center or radial aisles. ITiis configuration brings 
the audience closer to the performers and affords ideal 
views from even' scat. 

There arc 2, 1 80 scats on one sloping floor, with the 
most remote sear less than one hundred feet from the 



I | ll.l(l» linlll 111 I .111.1 |U I I.M 111, I '. ll.lH . ,I|M 

cd nn liiiMiiM ill i n i mi. n ', mI ill, I I ill iim.iil il.li 
fol i | Ii,«i II Itl thif many people, 

Mnn ili. in nn imIu'i i _v[»< ut liinldni 

arts centers in subject in inioiis n, imh li M 

pnl tlii , 1 1 u- |hi formers rhi pn ifessional critic*, die <M|fl 
nicians, the management, even the cuirodi.il .i ill 
bi . ■ mie our fudges. 

"The acoustics are the best til any modem hi 

said guitarist Carlos Montoya. Pianists I 

Tek her wrote: "A beautiful hall, bin inoiv unpurtlfl 
lv. tremendous acoustics. It's a joy i<> play h^| 

"Every sound, from the softest pianiMti 

loudest passage could he heard by ilu* imiiskI 

themselves, it was love at first so unci, an 

nary experience," exclaimed Maestro Irwin Iflhtii 
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fp<t\ i relationship b 

tin iw/wto titiiH'ith. 

Bottom: Barm andfitnc 
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i 'I" in i Hi rail til ihe I'l 1 1 (lull < 

Sj mplumj ( >n In .n.i 'Kuili I tki <<l 1 1. ill i i 

ing lucccii, ,i »pii nd id i r>m en h ill w iih > ■ ■ Hi ill 

visual .11 i«l Bcouutii proi ■■.." said iln ■ • 

'I In- vi-ivHilm "I i in lull .illnws .1 wuli 

performam i s, From concert, npi ra, iian< e, run 

ih una, and lectures, fhc hall can ho subdivided mm 

a smaller 750-seai theater, perfeo Im drama, 

The building has a divcrsiti ul uses \ n i 

room seating 400 people provides span rbi h.uupii I 
receptions, recitals, community mu tinn > ul \\m i ■■! 
programs. There are several smaller nuvtin^ 
The spacious lobbies serve as exhibition giilleiii fi 
paintings and sculpture. 
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Ill COLLEGE 
AKIS CENTER 
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V '.|.| ij-i ir, ])tr\ul['IH ill < i'MIIl' 

i . in ili >i|',ii .1 I- i ii<- Arts ('enter for rhe 

il Ails ami Si ii in fv Bcsidc.v serving 
.ihim | Itc facility has made a signif- 



u .mi contribution to the cultural life of the coramu 
utiv, becoming the regional centei fot performing 
m is, cjtti i.dlv i >[hi, i ,iml drawing .in audience from 
H.i, i tdjaceni traces. 

The ccntci Lis three mmpoiHiils. each serving a dif- 
ferent aspect or the fine arts, Newlin Hall is a mulu 
purpose [heater-auditorium seating 1,483 persons. 
The Orchestra level stats 290, the Grand Tier has 
1,193 seats. The advantage of this configuration is 
that the Orchestra level can function as an intimate 
recital hall or drama theater, easily closed urTfrom the 
Grand Tier by a mechanically controlled traverse cur- 



Qpemtionalh practical, 
rfrtisticalty excellent, eco- 
nomicalfa realinit 1 . 







Right: A place that 
encourage* creadth and 
constructive ejfhrts. 

Below: Space is net static 
but a- continual becoming. 




tain. For musical even is, an orchestra shell couples 
the stage with the house. When the shelf is retracted, 
the stage serves drama, opera, dance, and musical 
comedy. A hydraulic lift platform extends the stage or 
serves as an orchestra pit for seventy musicians. 
Concealed power-operated acoustical curtains change 
The acoustics of the hall to respond SO music or 
drama. Dressing rooms, drama rehearsal and music 
practice rooms arc located an a lower level. 



An i ij cuiril (tirflti i Muting * 10, ; I 

flexible Facilit) i ativt dranu Arena siagmn i» 

accomplished by three moveable bank* of seati thai II 

operated bj pneumatit casters. An ovnln ul dul* 

track \y.u-in allows imaginative arrangcmenti oJ ]| 
Stage space. Almost .my conceivable performani 
he presented because staging is limited mils by H 
imagination oF its users. 

I. I,r..|,".:rr. .Hid '•■' I i I ■ ■ ' | 'I . n lilnl |n| led llUI| 

painting, drawing, graphics, and sculpture. All othltfl 

tion gallery shows art on loan from iunion.il mi 

The comments of performers, audience .iiu! . liilt 
were favorable. "How fascinating to lirul in I '.mull* 
such a splendid concert hall with such vs. .11, hi U 
acoustics." "One of the most beautiful hall* I h.iv 
ever situ., ihe acoustics are superb," said I ■> 
Karaherchevsky, director of the Symphony Orcll 
of Brazil. Vivian Blaine affirmed, "An aclors pi n ill 

to perform in this theater.'' United Press Intern 1 1 

noted, It attracts rhe best performers, n 
national and international," 
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The fohfo tilsn ir n<tt m mt art mit/eiy. 
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John Rattcnbury studied architecture at the 
University of British Columbia and Oregon State 
College. In 1950 he became a member of the Taliesin 
Fellowship, and, over a span of nine years, worked on 
sixty of Wright s projects, including the Guggenheim 
Museum, the Gammage Auditorium, and the Marin 
County Civic Center. Following Wrights death in 
1959, he helped to establish Taliesin Architects, 
where he continues to serve as a principal architect 
and planner. He has designed over 250 projects 
around the globe. In addition to his architectural 
practice, John conducts seminars at the Frank Lloyd 
Wright School of Architecture. 

Front cover. The Van Wezel Performing Arts Center, 
Sarasota, Florida. Photo by Pete Guerrero. 

Back cover, top: The Waikapu Valley Country Club, 
Maui, Hawaii. Photo by Michael French. 

Back cover, bottom left: An interior of the Benton 
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